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F-\ State is much enlarged, it will naturally be expected that 
ould give an account of the moft confiderable additions 
that are’made to it. As to the work itfelf, any analyfis of it 
would be unneceflary, as few of our Readers can be unace 
quainted with the merit of fo very curious a performance, — 

In Chap. sth, Book 1ft, his Lordhhip, foeaking of the au- 
thor of The Rights of the Chriflian Church, makes the following 
obfervations in regard to Hobbes :—‘ Hobbes, fays he, is com- 


A this edition of the celebrated Aliiance Létween Church and 
we 


Chriftian. But it is obfervable, that in his attacks upon it (if at 
leaft he intended his chapter of the Chriffian Common-wealth in 
the Leviathan, for an attack) he has taken direét contrary mea- 


fures from thofe of Bayle, Collins, Tyndal, Bolingbroke, and’ 


all the other writers againft revelation. They endeavoured to 
thew the go/pel-/y/tem as unreafinable as their extreme malice could 
make it; he as 4 wary as his admirable wit could reprefent it, 
The fchemes of church difcipline \ikewife, which they and he. fee 
verally recommended, were by an odd fatality as different as 
their reprefentations of the doéfrine; but in the reverfe, as to 
their qualities. They, all of them contended for the moft une 
bounded toleration: he, for the moft rigorous confermity. He 
feems, indeed, to have formed his plan of ecclefaftical’ gougrn- 
ment before he turned his thoughts to the Chriftiam dpdtrine : and 
therefore as his politics had inforced an abfolute fubmiffion to 
the civil magiftrate in fpirituals, he contrived, in order to make 
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cri fuppofed to be an enemy to all religion, efpecially the’ 
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it go down the better, to make the object of this fubmiffion as 
reafonable as poffible. Whereas the others, beginning with the 
Chriftian doéirine, which they aimed to render as abfurd as pof- 
fible, very equitably contrived to make it fit eafy on their fol- 
lowers, by a licentious kind of toleration deftructive of all church 
aifcipline.’ 

In chapter third, book fecond, we have the following note to 
his Lordihip’s fecond corollary: ‘ When the Quakers firft 
arofe, the clergy generally claimed their ty:hes by divine right ; 
and there being nothing in the /ight within to direét thofe people 
up to that original, they regarded the exaction of tythes as an 
Antichriftian rebbery; and rather chofe to fuffer, what they calied, 
perfecution, than comply with the demand. 

¢ In no Jong time after, the clergy in general gave up this 
claim, «I think, the prieft’s divine right to a tenth part, and the 
king’s divine right to the other nine, went out of fafhion to- 
cether. And thenceforward the church and the crown agreed 
to claim their temporal rights from the laws of the land ony. 

¢ One would think therefore, that when churchmén had 
changed their bad principles for better, the quakers might have 
done fo too. To-be candid, | will not fuppofe, they wanted 
this good difpofition. But the fmalleft change in their religious 
fyftem would have brought the whole into hazard. For here 
lay the difference between the church and the conventicle. "The 
reform of the national religion from the corruptions of popery, 
was mace on the principles of human reafon guided by common 
fenfe. In which, whatever miftakes the reformers had com- 
mitted (errors incident to humanity) their fucceffors might re- 
drefs without blufhing ; and, what is more, without any danger 
of difhonouring religion. It was not fo with the quakers, For 
this feét being founded in modern infpiration, (which is, by in- 
terpretation, fanatict/in) to alter the leaft article of their creed. 
was giving the lye to the holy fpirit, as it came from the mouth 
of their founder, George Fox. 

* Payment of tythes, therefore, was ftill obftinately to be re- 
tufed. - And to fupport their perfeverance they had recourfe to 
another fetch of principle, ‘* That whoever contributes to the 
fupport of a thing-finful is partaker of that fin.” And tythes 
being apparently finful, the defired conclufion was within call. 
This afforded much confolation to friends. It is true, the ex- 
pedient was not without its inconvenience: for in the number 
of things finful, they held war, efpecially an offenfive war to be 
one. And then an act of parliament, granting an aid for the 
fuppost of fuch a war, brought on a new diftrefs. What was 
to be done? The king would be obeyed. This, they well 
knew, and therefore in dutiful filence paid their quota, and left 
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it to their illwillers to dete& the prevarication. Thus ftands 
the cafe at prefent with thefe confcientious people. 

‘ But to judge what indulgence is fairly due unto them, we 
fhould confider a little the true grounds of that complaifance 
which free ftates are always difpofed to fhew to tender con- 
fciences. Now I apprehend they underftand it to extend no 
further than to opinions which have no evil influence on the true 
and eflential interefts of fociety. For to carry the indulgence 
further would be a f{pecies of fanaticifm, though of a different 
kind indeed, yet as mad as that which produces the tender con- 
fciences in queftion. 

‘ Of opinions thus injurious, there are various kinds; from 
that which is leaft fo, the ualawfuluc/s of tythes, up through the 
rifing degrees of—the unlawfulnefs of oaths,—of Self-defence,—of 
capital punifhments ; till we come to a reprobation of civil magif- 
tracy itfelf, and the renouncing of all kings but King Fefus. It 
will be allowed, that moft of them require fuppreffion, rather 
than indulgence: and I believe all will own that the laft was not 
unjuftly treated, when, in the memory of our fathers, it was 
exterminated between the king’s guards and the gallows. To 
the firft, the obftinate refufal to pay tythes, in dehance of the 
public laws, fome indulgence has been reafonably fhewn: and 
that a wayward confcience might lie as light as poffible on their 
temporal interefts, @ ju/fice of peace was authorized to wreft from 
them, in an eafy and expeditious way, what they could not keep, 
and were fcrupulous to reftore. ! 

‘ But now what return did they make for fo much favour? 
Why, from thenceforward they never loft an opportunity of 
teazing the legiflature (of which they have given a recent in- 
ftance) to exclude the clergy, from every other entrance to juf- 
tice. ‘Their endeavours have been hitherto fruitlefs ; and fruit- 
lefs, I fuppofe, they are like to remain: for a more infolent or 
iniquitous demand was never made on an equal Jegiflature. 

‘ Thefe clergy-rights rife upon the fame footing with all the 
lay-rights in the kingdom; to whom every court of law and 
equity, as is fit, ftands open. Yet thefe, as a fealed foun- 
tain, are to be kept fhut up for the folace of the faints; and the 
clergy to be admitted no higher than to the muddy ftream of a 
country juftice. 

‘ Had the quakers confined their demand to an exemption 
from an ecclefiaftical jurifdiéiion, fome decency of Appearances had, 
been kept, for the {piritual courts might have been thought too 
much a party: not to fay that the proper objeét of their power 
extends no further than reformation of manners. But to attempt 
a violation, not of this only, but of all civil communities, in 
which it is the eflential right of citizens to have all the courts of 
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juftice thrown open to them, is a ftrain of modefty peculiar to 
this illuftrious fect.’ 

In this third chapter of the fecond book, we have likewife a 
very confiderable addition, of which we fhall give a particular 
account: the fubject is curious, and, in fome refpects, impor- 
tant; and his Lordfhip, it muft be acknowledged, has difcuffed 
it with great ability. 

The fecond privilege which the church receives from her a/- 
Lance with the ftate, his Lordfhip tells us, 1s, @ place for her fu- 
pericur members in the Court of legiflature. In the third edition, 
inftead of /uperiour Members, we find reprefentatives; this the 
difcerning Keader will carefully attend to, and compare the fol- 
lowing corollaries, in the edition now before us, with thofe ih 
the former edition : the comparifon wi'l give occafion to obferve 
fome mafterly ftrokes of genuine Warlurtonianifm. : 

The corollaries which his Lordfhip deduces from the account 
he gives of the grounds and original of the above-mentioned pri- 
vilege, are, in this fourth edition, as follows : 

‘ x. *¢ That churchmen who fit in the higher houfe of legif- 
Jature in confequence of this alliance, are to be confidered firft, 
not as reprefentatrves indeed, but yet as guardians of the church: 
the qualification for the exercife of this office being their baronies. 
“They are in the fecond place to be confidered as barons like the 
other members of that houfe.” For not to allow that bifhops 
fit as guardians, would be to take away the moft ufeful, and 
even the neceflary end of their fitting, which is, to watch over th 
mterefis of the church. Befides, this offece implies, that the church 
{till continues a di/tind?, though an allied fociety ; whereas to fit 
only as barons fuppofes the church not only anited to, but incor- 
porated with, and difilued in, the /fate, while lay fees alone are 
feen to give one and the fame privilege both to the fecular and 
tpiritual lords. , 

‘ 2. % That yet, notwithftanding, thefe churchmen (though 
they fit as guvardtans as well as barons ) do not, on the other hand, 
by virtue of this alliance, conftitute or compofe any diftinét or 
third cftate in parliament.” For this would be attended with all 
the mif(chiefs of a Contrary extreme, by putting the allied church 
again.in pofleflion of tts sxdependency, while it had a negative on 
the aéts of the ftate. And this evil, which no management 
could prevent, fo neither could time itfelf remedy; for the 
union, which is in its nature diflolvable, would by churchmen’s 
fitting as a third eftate become perpetual ; every eftate of legifla- 
ture being effential to that government whereto it belongs. But 
whatever is eflential can never be feparated or taken away, with- 
out a change in the government itfelf. : 

* ‘Thefe are the two extremes fo hurtful both to religion and 
civil government, fo deftructive of that benefit which a-rightly 
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formed alliance is fitted to produce. Yet the common fyftem 
hath joined thefe two difcordant paris together; and made the 
bifhops at once guardian-barons and a di/liné? eftate. 

‘ 3. A third corollary is, *¢ That as the bifhops’ right to fit 
in parliament began with the. alliance, fo it muft end likewife 
with it.” It hath been fhewn that the bifhops fit there, me guid 
ecclefia detrimenti capiat: for the church, by this alliance, having 
given up its fupremacy to the ftate, which had now, whenever 
the grant fhould be abufed, opportunities to do her injury, the 
principal churchmen are placed in a yourt of legiflature, as 
watchmen:to prevent the mifchief, and @o give the church’s fen- 
timents concerning laws ecclefiaftical. dut when the alliance is 
broken, and. the eftablifhment diffolved, the church recovers 
back its fupremacy, and from thenceforth the ftate loting the 
means of injuring, by having no longer a right of making laws 
for the exterior government of it, the church hath no longera 
pretence of having guardians in the legiflature : nor will the bi- 
fhops’ baranies remain, to keep them there: for thefe tenures 
will exift no Jonger than while the church continues ¢/abii/bed ; 
it being part of that public maintenance which the ftate afligns 
to the clergy. of a church in alliance: and wxich, on the ditlo- 
Jution of that union, reverts back again to the ftate. So nei- 
ther the office nor title of guardian-barons rem:xining, bifhops of 
the univerfal church have no further bufinefs in any particular 
civil court of legiflature.’ 

The curious reader who compares the above corollaries with 
thofe in the third edition, befides other remarks which he wilf 
naturally make, will not fail to obferve, that his Lordfhip pro- 
duces, in the third edition of his work, a paflage from a MS, 
treatife of Lord Chief Juftice Hales, touching the right of the 
crown, +n fupport of the do&rine which he endeavouis to efta- 
blith.—Thus far this great lawyer, {ays his Lordfhip ;—and, this 
great authority has all the force requifite to determine a queftion of 
fact.—In the edition now before us, we have the fame paflaze 
from Lord Chief Juftice Hales, and our Author employs fome 
pages in pointing out the defeéts of the great lawyer’s reafoning, 
~~tells us there is much inaccuracy and confufion in what he 
fays on the fubject, and that it is with regret he takes notice of 
@ piece of management and argumentative fine/é in the moft 
candid of all writers, This is‘extremely curious ;—but our 
Readers wil] make the proper refleCtions upon it: 

After confidering the nature of that ftation which churchmen 
hold in parliament, as it is de jure, deducible from the principles’ 
of his theory, his Lordfhip proceeds to confider it de faé?o, un- 
der the feveral.forms it aflumed, as the con/litution kept improv- 
ing and refining, till it arrived to that perfetion, in which we 
POW enjoy it, . This part of his work, the reader who is con- 
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verfant with the fubje, will perufe with great pleafure. Whar 
his Lordfhip has to obferve upon it, will be beft: digefted, he 
fays, in a refolution of the three following queftions : ~ Firft, 
Whether the bithops in parliament now make one of the ¢/ates 
there? Secondly, Whether they be barons of parliament ? And 
thirdly, Whether they be peers of parliament ? . 

As to the firft queition, it hath been held, we are told, as a 
conflitutional point, by many writers of great name, among 
whom are, Lord Chancellor Hyde, Bifhop Stillingfleet, and 
Archbifhop Wake, that the bifhops even now compofe an cfar 
in parliament.—He who looks no farther than into the prefent 
face of the conftitution, his Lordfhip fays, will wonder how 
{uch a doctrine ever came to be received; fince every circum. 
ftance relating to, and, at prefent, attending on the bithop’s feat 
in parliament, manifefts the falfhood of it. They have no ne 

ative voice, which is eflential to an ¢/fate: they have no feparate 
bout for confultation, which hath been long the eftablifhed 
ufage of an e/late: they are not in numbers fufficient, on the 
feudal fyftem, to conttitute an gate. 

If we would know fiom whence this venerable error hath 
arifen, we mutt, his Lordfhip fays, go up to the very cusabula 
of the Englifh conftitution. 

‘ As in the infancy of Letters, continues: he, there was nd 
accurate feparation of fcience ; fo in the infancy of the northern 
policy there was no diftinct feparation of e/fates. 

¢ Till the Norman conqueft, the di/bop and the alderman fat 
together on the bench, in one common judicatory. William 
made a fit and proper feparation of the magiftracy, as the terms 
of an alliance, between the two focieties, require. Which had 
it not been for an accident of the times, the accumulating fe- 
perftition and the rapacious fpirit of ufurpation in the church of 
Rome, would have been of greai advantage to the community, 
by marking out and afcertaining the proper bourids and limits of 
each foctety. For churchmen were very improper minifters of 
the crown, to judge in caufes merely civil, both from the pe- 
culiar nature of their office, and the implied prohibition of their 
matter; who himfelf difclaims all temporal jurifdiétion. Be- 
fides, the practice of the bi/hop’s fitting with the alderman ren- 
dered the original of the former’s ccercive power, there exer- 
cif.d in a coequality, very doubtful and uncertain. As the af 
derman’s authority was feen to be from the fate, men would be 
naturally miffed to think that the zfpop’s was from the church ; 
ata time too, when chur¢htmen allowed fo little to the civil 
magiftrate ; whereas all coercive power being derived from the 
ftate, and to be exercifed only for its ufe, it is of the higheft 
moment not to have it mifunderftood. From henceforward the 
thurch became in a more juft and proper fenfe than before, one 
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eftates together, from the mode 
‘ment; which was by taxing themfelves diftinétly ; and fupport- 


taxed themfelves, feparately from the third, 
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the three eflates of the realm. But it was not till long after that 
they became, as properly, an eflate in parliament. | 

¢ For, though the bifhops and prelates fat in parliament as 
barons, and as guardians of the church in fpiritual matters, even 


from the conqueft, yet it was not till the twenty-third year ot 


Edward §*that churchmen conftituted an eflate in parliament. 
They and the commonalty —s this quality or condition of 
granting their aids in parliz- 


ing themfelves in this right (as appears from all the records) by 
the exertion of a negative voice; a privilege which conftitutes, 


and is effential to an eftate in parliament. And the way of fum- 


moning the clergy thither, as an e/fate, was by adding the pra- 


_munientes claufe to the bifhop’s writ: in confequence of which, 


the whole body of the clergy appeared, partly in perfon, and 


partly by proxy; the bifhops, prelates and the procuratores cleri 


compofing this </ate. But as their principal and almoft only 
bufinefs was granting fubfidies to the crown, it happened, as 
much on this account, as becaufe the three effates {at all together 


-in one place, that the exercife of their negative, otherwife than 


in ecclefiaftical matters, is not fo clearly delivered down to us. 
For, till the latter end of Edward III. the eftates of parliament 
fat together in one boufe. Till then, they debated in common 


and _ apart: as now, they fit apart and grant in common. 


‘ But againft this account of the firff effate, it may be ob- 


jected, ** That even while the clergy gave feparate aids in par- 
liament, the lower clergy, at times, were not fummoned.” I 


an{wer, that this makes nothing againft their quality of an 


efate; for in thofe irregular feafons of the conftitution, the 
commons themfelves were fometimes neglected, as in the 19th 
year of Edward III. 
* It may be further objeéted, that ‘* according to this.fyftem, 
the fecond eftate, confifting of the temporal peers, fhould have 
a confifting of the 
éommons; in the manner of the fir.” This is true. And in 
fact they fometimes did thus tax themfelves: though fometimes 
they did not: and there was fufficient reafon for both thefe 
practices. The property of the kingdom might be confidered in 
two 'light., as feparated either by their different tenures ; or by 
their fuppofed different originals. When confidered in the firft 
light, the senures.of the lords and commons were fo very unlike, 
that it was no wonder they fhould (as they fometimes did) grant 


their fubfidies feparately and diftin& from one another. But 


when property was coniidered according to its fuppofed original, 
one part founded in human right, and the other in divine, it then 


divided itfelf into lay property and clerical; and the property of 
‘ the lay lords. and the commons fell into one of the: divilions, 
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Hence they found it reafonable to tax themfelves together, Bist, 
as was eflential to effates, the lords and commons had a negative 
on one another, in the common propoial. 

¢ Thus was this change in the conftitution (by the addition 
of a clerical eftate im parliament) filently and infenfibly intro- 
duced. It returned as filently and infenfibly to its farmer mo- 
del, by a gradual and unperceived exclufion of this efate. For 
the clergy, in that corrupt feafon of religion, ever aiming at an 
independency on the civil magiftrate, began, in good time, to 
break in upon this new efiablifhment ; firft by contriving, for the 
fake of pretended regularity, to have their grants in parliament 
confirmed in their fynods. ‘This was eafily indulged them, bei 
confidered only as a matter of form. When they had fo foon 
gained their point, it was not long ere they grew fcrupulous and 
uneafy about granting at all in partiament; and contended warmly 
for having this bufinefs carried, in the frft inftance, into their 
fyneds. But this was a more ferious matter. Our kings did not 
care to truft churchmen out of their fight; and the wifeft of 
themfelves began to forefee how it might effect their new quality 
of an ¢/ate in parliament. So this pretenfion, for a time, was 
coolly pufhed. But the frequent and urgent neceflities of the 
crown (of which they never failed to make their adyantage) en- 
couraged them, at fuch junctures, to. urge this laft demand with 
frefh vigour: and the monarch, in fuch ftraits, was more in- 
tent to get their fubfidies, than to watch over their encroach- 
ments: fo that this, likewife, was occafionally fuffered; as in 
eafier times, it was occafionally denied. Howeyer, the clergy 
having been fo far fuccefsful in their aims, as a@/ways to confirm 
and /cmetimes to give, their fubfidies in fynod, the crown found 
it neceflary that thefe church-affemblies fhould be ever at hand to 
attend fariiament, left {c:uple or pretence fhould afford this firf 
eftate a handle to retard the public fupplies : and therefore at the 
jame time that the parliament- writs were iflucd, a writ of fum- 
mons was now directed to the clergy, to aflemble in fynod, un- 
der the new name of a convocation, as they now treated of civil 
matters ; to diftinguidh it from a provincial fynod, which treated 
only of j/férttual. And to manifeft more clearly the change in 
the nature of thefe ecclefiaftical aflemblies, from the time of td- 
ward 1]. provincial parliamentary writs were iflued to the two 
archbifbops, or in a vacancy to the prior and chapter, requiring 
them to iend their mandates to the clergy of the province, to 
fummon them to convocation, to affi/t in the difficult and urgent 
neceffities of the church and realm. On which account, doubtlefs, 
it was, that in after-times thele convocations were thought to be 
irregular if aflembled out of parliament-time: and the opinion 
appears to be founded. But the clergy were able fencers. They 
knew as well how to take advantage of an adverfary (for fuch 
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hey almoft always efteemed the evil power) whea he was on, 
as when he was off his guard. The convocation now conftantly 
fitting in parliament-time, it gave them a pretence more obfti- 
nately than before to infift on ahuays granting their fubfidies in 
convocation ; fince that aflembly was always at hand to enable 
them to ferve the crown with expedition. 

* How. foon they fucceeded in this likewife, may be gueffed 
at, from what pafied in parliament fo early as the fourth year of 
Richard II. The commons having offered a certain fum, on con- 
dition the clergy would: give their proportion ; the churchmen 
bravely anfwered, That their grants never had been nor ought to 
be made in parliament. Without doubt, applauding themfelves 
for their dexterity in fecuring the honour of their word, by 
giving the name of grant, to the confirmation of it. A covering, 
flight as it was, yet fuiting, well enough, this {ummer-fea(on of 
the church. But the prelates of thofe times never obiained a 
favour, which they did not employ for a ftep to procure a 
greater, Thus we have feen how they ufed the indulgence, of 
sometimes: confirming their grants in convocation, to extend their 
‘claim of always confirming them; and, from this latter allow- 
ance, how they were encouraged to afk the privilege of /ometimes 
making their grants in convocation ; which, when imprudently 
connived at, they proceeded, ina little time, to claim the righe 
of always making them there. With what fuccefs they accom- 
plifhed all this, may be feen above, where they declare, as if 
they had ingrofled to themfelves the gift of memory as well as 
Janguages, that their grants never had been, nor ought to be made in 
Parliament. 

‘ But, fo the clergy granted, the indigent monarch was little 
delicate about the manner how. He thought he had fully fe- 
cured the main Point, by always fummoning a convocation 
along with a parliament. But he was out in his reckening: the 
clergy were not to be fo ferved. They appear to have been ill 
at eafe while labouring under this badge of civil dependency, the 
neceflity of granting when the other e/fates did. ‘They therefore 
at length aflumed, not only that they ought to grant no where 
out of convocation, but that, im it, they fhould grant but when 
they themfelves pleafed, as their own copfent, they pretended, 
was neceflary to bring this convocation together,” In the weak 
reign of Richard Il. Courtney, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
plainly tells the king himfelf—-Credimus quod Clerus convecari non 
waleant, nifi fcripfimus.pro eodem. By a dextrous pafs of hand, 
pying to eftablith this ufurped right on a former conteffed one ; 

y confounding the new provincial convocation, called for civil 
‘Matters, with the old provincial /ynods, convened only for 
fpiritual, ar. = | 
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« It is true, that by this conduct, they loft'as much of their 
kegal ground on one fide, as they gained of their wfurped, on the 
other. For when they had themfelves of the power of 
granting only in convocation; and claimed to affemble that con. 
vocation when they themfelves thought fit, they had no longer 
a pretence of being an éflate in parliament. But their canonifts 
had warned them of the danger of parting with any thing they 
had once got. So that trufting to what ftood them in more 
ftead than their own clerkfhip, the ignorance of the laity, when 
in the fourth year of Richard IJ. they had, as we have feen, 
affirmed IN VERBO SACERDOTIS, that ther grants never had 
been, nor ought to be, made tn parliament, and thereby fairly abo- 
lifhed their efatefbip in parliament, they did not feruple, in the 
twenty-firft of the fame reign,—to pray the king, that fince divers 
judgments were undone heretofore for that the clergy were not pre- 
fent, they might oppoint fome common proctor with fufficient authority 
for that purpofe. They confided in their logic, and were not 
deceived. ‘They defire they may de ftill acknowledged an eflate 
in parliament, becaufe they had been one, heretofore. And the 
demand was granted: for what court could refift the force of 
fuch an argument ? 

« By what hath been faid, the reader may now underftand, 
that fince the time of Edward I. there have paffed three periods, 
in the courfe of which, the clergy exercifed this right of taxing 
themfelves. The firft was when they did it in parliament only. 
‘Fhe fecond, when they did it fometimes in parliament and fome- 
times in convocation. The third, when they did it in convo- 
cation only. Under the two firft they were, without all quef- 
tion, a civil eflate in parliament : under the laft, a civil sfiate only 
tz convocation, which they continued to be all the time t 
taxed themfelves in that place. But when they had given up 
this right to the community, they ceafed to be a civil sffate even 
in convocation: and from thenceforth were no other than repre- 
fentatives of the church in theit fyneds for (piritual matters. And 
im quality of a civil eflate, were reduced back to what they were 
before the time of Edward I. am eflate of the kingdom! 

The time when the clergy ceafed to be @ civil ehlatein con- 
wocation, his Lordfhip fays, is well known; for the zra-of 
their giving *up their right to tax themfelves is in every 
man’s memory. But the precife time of their ceafing to be an 
éflate in parhament cannot be fo well fixed. It was certainly, 
we are told, at the time when they no longer gave in parida- 
ment, but in convecation only. Yet, when this was, is not eafy 
to be found. 

His Lordfhip now preceeds to enquire, in what capacity the 
bifbops now fit in the houfe of parliament, when they are no 

longer 
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Yonger an eftate there ? “Whether ‘as prelates of the church, or as 
parans of the realm, or Both? ‘Fhe houfe of Lords, he fays, 
compofe two’ fovereign ‘affemblies'; a fupreme court of judica- 
ture, with the king at the head; and an effate of Segiflature. 
‘The bifhops fit in this fupreme court of judicature as barons of 
the realm; as minifters of Chrift, .or.as fucceflors to the apoftles 
in the government of the church, they bave no «ruil juri/didiion 
belonging to their office. | | : 
- Je is otherwife in the: begiflative part of this high affembly. 
There, the bifhops fit as prelates af the church, in behalf of re- 
ligion ;~-not as reprefentatives of the church, any more than lay 
lords are repreféntatives ofthe flate, but as members fimply of 
each fociety, yet, at the fame time, as guardians of cach, re- 
fpeGtively. But with this difference, that as the temporal lords 
are ordained to watch over the civil interefts primarily, and the 
religious interefts in the fecond place; fo the {piritual Jords are to 
intend the religious interefts primarily, and the civil, only in the 
fecond place: day and fpiritaal lords belongmg to both focieties ; 
but belonging to them in the varying modes of relation above ex- 
plained ; the indifpenfible qualification both of the magnates and 
the prelati to bear this fhare in legiflation, being their beromies. 

His Lordfhip now proceeds to the laf queftion, concerning 
the parliamentary peerage of the bifhops. And here he fhews 
that the peerage of the bifhops has, at all times, been acknow- 
ledged by our kings and parliaments, and that the argument 
employed for the denial of their peerage, ftands on a mere equi+ 
vocation.—-* The term peer, fays he, is ambiguous: it fignifies 
either, the egua/ inhabitants of a certain diftri, who enjoy, in 
common, a right of trying one another, by a felect number, _ 
called a jury; which fort of peerage arofe out of the old 
Germanic conftitution ; or elfe it fignifies, the magnates, the pa- 
tricity who fit in the fupreme court of parliament, as the great 
council of the fovereign ; and this peerage arofe out of the later 
feudal conftitutions. Now the denial of the bifhops’ pecrage, 
which is of the feudal kind, is only fupported by an argument 
drawn from the nature of the peerage of the Germanic kind ; in 
which no other privilege than the right of trial gave the title, 
Whereas in the feudal peerage, the matter of juridical trial did 
not fo much as come into the original idea of it.’ | 

In the fourth chapter of the fecond book, we have a very 
confiderable addition, which contains many fmart and pertinent 
reflections on what Mr. Rouffeau has advanced, in his Social 
Contraé?, concerning Chriftianity. 

The Poftfcript, containing 96 pages, in anfwer to’ what Lord 
Bolingbroke has advanced againft the fyftem of The Alliance be- 
tween Church and State, is taken, with very little alteration, from 


the view of his Lordhip’s philofophy, Letser IV, R. 
Du 
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Du Port de fignis. morborum. libri quatuor.- Quibus accedunt note 
audloris 3 aliorum eruditorum medicorum ; et /parfim editoris Ra- 
dulphi Schomberg, M. D. Societ. Antiquar. Lond. Soc, 
4to. 2s. Millar. : 


RANCISCUS DU PORT wrote his Signa Morborum near 
200 years. ago. The. four books which make up this 
work, contain only feven hundred and fourteen hexameter 
verfes: confequently many difeafes muft be omitted, and the 
4e(criptions of thofe which he has taken into his catalogue muft 
neceflarily be very concife.—Du Port had perufed the then hif- 
tories of difeafes. with attention ; and, had he likewife, by a 
careful examination and comparifon of thefe hiftories, confined 
his choice of fymptoms to fuch as are ftri€tly pathagnomonic, his 
Signa Morborum, inftead of fhort or abridged hiftories, would 
have been properly charaéterific;—they would at once have 
been more ufeful and even more concife, than in the prefent 
form. , | 
. To accomplifh a work of this kind, and to give the general 
hiftory of difeafes, are labours of a very different nature. The 
general hiftory of a difeafe contains every fymptom which occurs 
in fuch difeafe; the charaéteriflic hiftory includes only thofe 
fymptoms which are pathognomonic ; thofe fymptomsé which cha- 
ratterife the difeafe, and by which it may be readily diftin- 
uifhed from every other. 
_ If we confider the Signa Morborum of Du Port in this view, 
though his defcriptions are frequently pertinent and exprefiive, 
yet they are too confined ta ftand for compleat Ai/fories, and too 
vague, too diffufe, to be merely charafterifitc. An. example’ 
or two ftom the work itfelf may make the above obfervations 
more intelligible, and at the fame time will enable our Readers 


to judge for themfelves : 


Diarrhea Dyfenteriaque Signa. 
Ulcere fi nullo bilis pituitave, fola 
Mixtave, declivem furiofa recumbit in alvum, 
Crede diarrhzam. Sin torfio ventris, et ulcus 
Affligit, manatque cruor cum facibus alvi, 
; Seva dyfenteria eft, miferum gue lancinat agrom. 

In the firft part of this quotation our Author declares a diar- 
rhea to be, * a great difcharge by ftool, of bile or phlegm, {fe-. 
parate or mixt.’—Now a diarrhza is nothing more than a pre- 
ternatural, excrementitious difcharge; it is not limited either to 
bile or phlegm, and may be much more various, than what may 
arife from any mixture of thefe. In the other part of this 
quotation, Du Port defines the dyfentery thus ; ¢ an ulcer of the 
bowels, with griping pains and a difcharge of blood with the 
freces.’——-An ulcer may fometimes, though very rarely, accom- 


pany the dyfgntery, but is by no means to be confidered as ef- 
| - “a fential 
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fential to the difeafe.—Paulus Aegineta*, indeed, calls the dy- 
fentery, ¢ an ulceration of the inteftines.’—Czlivs Aurelianus 
‘a rheumatifm of the inteftines with an w/cer.—Galen + ¢ an 
nicer with inflammation, bloody ftools, arid pain both in the 
feat and inteftines.’—And it is probable that Du Port has, from 
the authority of thefe writers, added this character to his ac- 
count of the dyfentery.—If our Author, however, has adopted 
this falfe and fuperfluous character, he has omitted others which 
are effential, viz. a tene/mus, with a frequent difcharge of mucus. 
—The following we apprehend to be an adequate definition of 
this difeafe ; fevere gripes, frequent tenefmus, and an evacua- 
tion of blood and mucus with the ftools: —-The dyfentery thus 
defined, is eafily diftinguifhed from the cholera-morbus, diarrhea, 
colica-biliofa, lienteria, hepatirrhea, fluxus-hemorrhoidalis, and every 
other fimilar difeafe. , 
Peripneumonia Signa. 
{n peripneumonia, dyfpnza, ruborque genarum 
Exiitunt, oculique tument, grave pondus in imo 
Petore fit, fternum retrahens, hypochondria, dorfum. 
Spiritus exhalat calidus, {fpuatumque cruentum 
Interdum tuffi erumpit,. febrifque perennis 
fEfluat, et pulfas mollis fentitur ut unda. 
dei Signa. | 
Volvulus hine fequitur, ftomachus quo turgidus humet, 
Et dolor intenfus cruciat cum murmure ventrem. 
Singultus, vomitufque, furorque et ruétus inanis 
Accedit, dyfpnza, fitis, pallorque, rigorque 
Defe&tufque animi, ftranguria, fudor et algens, 
Denique crudelis convulfio, nuntia lethi 
Sevit, et horrendum dependet ftercus ab ore. 
Phrenitidis Signa. 
Delirant cum febre quibus manifefta phrenitis, 
Affore quam, vel adeffle docet privatio fomni, 
Vel fomnus varia turbatus imagine rerum. 
Ex miti fera vox, f{quallens et liek ocellus, 
Effundenfque acres Jachrymas, venzque tumentes 
Sanguine, exiguus potus, colleétio vana 
Floccorum, pulfufque frequens, durufque, celerque. 
Urinz niveus color, et {piratio rara, 

We fhall make no further remarks on our Author, as tha 
Reader will eafily form a judgment of the nature and merits of 
the work from the above quotations. how 

The firft edition of this work was printed at Paris by Duvall, 
1534, 8vo. As to the notes which accompany this fecond 
edition, whether thofe of the author, the editor, or his ‘anony- 
mous brethren, they are all printed without diftinStion ; fo that 
It is impoffible to determine, which of the gnnotators has made 
fo very freg with the commentaries of the learned VAN SWIETEN. 


—We can only fay it was not Du Port.——Compare, 
* Lib. iii, Cap, 42. fT Lib. ii. epidemic, 
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Nota in figna merborun Du 
Port. 


Omnia hxc figna notant, fan- 
guinem majori copia et impetu 
verfus caput tendere :—praterea, 
dum inflammatio capitis interiora 
occupat, liber fanguinis tranfitus 
per vafa impeditur, adeoque f{an- 
guis, per carotides pulfus majori 
copia per externos illarum ramos 
diliribuetur ; unde facies vafis fan- 
guineis diftentis turgebit magis et 
rubebit, et quidem tanto magis, 
quo difficilior fuerit per vafa ence- 
phali humorum tranfitus. Stillici- 
dium autem narium denotat pariter, 
fic urgeri impetu et copia fanguinis 
vafa, ut folvi incipiant, et fangui- 
nem dimittere, fed irrito tamen 
conatu, quod plerumque ob fan- 
guinem immeabilem vafis infar&tum 
fit, qui illico concrefcens viam ob- 
turat. Vide note in phrenitidis figna, 
Pp. Ik. V. 170. 


Plures in peripneumonia cavfz 
concurrunt, que facivnt, ut aer in- 
{piratus plurimum calefcere debeat. 
Pulmo enim infarcitur rabra craffif- 
fima fanguinis parte, quam calori 
concipiendo et conceptum diu reti- 
nendo aptiffimum efle novimus : per 
vafa pulmonis nondum impervia, 
fed a vicinis obftru&tis et tumenti- 
bus anguftata, celerrime trajiciuntur 
homores, unde majorem calorem 
nafci debere, demonftratum fuit. 
Accedit, quod immeabili fanguine 
turgens pulmo fatis explicari ne- 
queat, adeoque minor copia aeris 
fingulis infpirationibus hauriri pof- 
fit, p. 16. % 240. 
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Commentaria GERARD!I Van 
SWIETEN ix BoOERHAVII @ 
phorifmos. 


Omnia enim hec figna notant, 
sngenneen majori copia et impetu 
verlus t tendere, Preeterea, 
dum inflammatio capitis interiora 
occupat, liber fangaimis tranfitus 
per vafa impeditur, adeogne fan- 
guis, per carotides pulfus, majori 
copia per externos illaram ramos 
diftribuetar ; unde facies vafis fan- 
guineis diftentis turgebit magis et 
rubebit; et quidem tanto magis, 
quo difficilior fuerit per vafa ence- 
phali humorvm tranfitus. 

Patet hac, €F$c.—Stillicidium au- 
tem narjum denotat pariter, fic ur- 
geri impetu et copia fanguinis vafa, 
ut folvi mcipiaut, et fanguinem di- 
mittere, fed irrito tamen conatu, 
quod plerumque ob fanguinem im- 
meabilem vafis infar&um fit, qui 
illico concrefcens viam obturat. 
Vide commentaria Van Swieten, in 


$773- 4to. 
Plures autem in peripneumonia 


‘ caufz concurrunt, quz faciunt, ut 


aer infpiratus plurimum calefcere 
debeat. Pulmo enim infarcitur ru- 
bracraffiffima fanguinis parte, quam 
calori concipiendo et conceptum 
diu retineado aptiffimum effe novi- 
mus; per vafa pulmonis nondum 
impervia, fed a vicinis obfiruétis et 
tumentibus anguftata, celerrime tra- 
jiciuntur humores, unde majorem 
calorem nafci debere, in commenta- 
rit, § 382. 6. et in caloris febrilis 
hifforta, demonftratum fuit. Acce- 
dit, quod immeabili fanguine tur- 
gens pulmo fatis explicari nequeat, 
adeoque minor copia aeris fingulis 
infpirationibus hauriri pcofht. ide 
§ 826, p. 724. 


Tt is not uncommon for commentators, critics, and annotators, 
to hit upon the fame obfervations; but to exprefs thofe obfer- 
tions in the very /ame words, is, we apprehend, a little 47- 
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The Elements of Heraldry; containing a clear Definition, and concifé 
biftorical Account of that ancient, ufeful, and entertaining Science. 
—TLhe Origin, Antiquity, and divers Kinds of Coats-of-Arms, 
with their effential and integral Parts yr feparately.—The 

everal Sorts of Efcutcheons, TinGiures, Charges, and Ornaments 
ujed for Coats-of- Arms.—The Marks whereby Bearers of the fame 
oai-af- Arms are diftinguifbed from each other.—Charges formed 
of Ordinaries, Celeftial Figures, Animals, Birds, Fifhes, Vege- 
tables, artificial and chimerical Figures. —The Laws of Heraldry; 
praétical Direétions for marfoalling Coats-of- Arms, and the Order 
of Precedency.—Embellifhed with feveral fine Cuts, and Twenty- 
four Copper-plates, containing above Five hundred different Ex- 
cmp Efcutcheons, Arms, Fc. and interfperfed with the na- 
tural Hiflory, and allegorical Signification of the feveral Species o 

Birds, Beafts, Fifbes, (Sc. comprehended in this Treatife.—To 

which is annexed, a Diionary of the technical Terms made ufe of 

in Heraldry. By Mark Anthony Porny, French-matter at 

Eton-College. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Newbery. 


‘ 8 pereescwrhl fays this Writer, is fo noble, ufeful, and 

entertaining a fcience, that fcarce any of thofe ftudies 
which are confidered as polite and ornamental, can lay a jufter 
claim to the attention of noblemen and. gentlemen. For it prefents 
to their view the origin and foundation of thofe titles and dig- 
nities, which diftinguifh them from the reft of mankind; and 
ferves not only to tranf{mit to pofterity the glory of the heroic 
aftions, or meritorious deeds of their anceftors, but alfo to il- 
luftrate hiftorical faéts, towards eftablifhing their rights and 
rs eae 

‘ It is therefore a juft matter of wonder, that in fo learned 
and polifhed an age as ours, this fcience fhould be fo little at- 
tended to, as not to be confidered as a part of liberal education, 
fince there are fo few to be met with, even among perfons of 
quality, that can fpeak pertinently of their coats-of-arms, and 
either know the origin of them, or can account for the quar- 
terings and charges they contain. 

* The moft obvious reafon that can be given for the prefent 
neglect of this valuable knowledge, is that moft of the authors, 
who, for a century paft, have treated of Heraldry, either to 
heighten this fcience, or to make a vain fhew of their own eru- 
dition, have {welled their treatifes with tedious explanations of 
the pretended myftical fenfe of the colours and charges of coats- 
of-arms, with prepofterous reflections, and far-fetched conjec- 
tares; and, in a word, with numberle(s trifles, fufficient ta dif- 
gut not only young gentlemen, generally taken up either with 

exerciles 
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exercifes or pleafure, but even perfons of riper years, and more 
ftudioufly inclined. . 
< In order to remedy thefe’ defects, I have carefully collected 
all I could find effential in the moft celebrated and moft 
approved writers on this fubject, and have endeavoured to 
digeft it into fo intelligible and eafy a form, that any perfon 
of ordinary capacity may thereby be enabled to blazon the moft 
intricate coat-of-arms: and as this epitome is chiefly defigned 
for the inftruétion of the Britifh youth, care has been taken to” 
remove, as far as poffible, every obftacle that might hinder fo 
neceflary a fcience from being admitted among the other branches 
of polite learning ; for which purpofe, befides the great variety 
of cuts and copper-plates inferted to affift both the memory and 
underftanding, there is added at the end of the work a dictionary 
for the explanation of all the technical terms, which removes 
one of the greateft difficulties attending the ee of “oagee 

After having thus, in his preface, amply explained his defign, 
Mr. Porny proceeds, in the body of his work, to give us the de- 
finition, origin, and antiquity of the fcience of Heraldry, and 
the honour of arms,—which, he fays, are diftinguifhed into 
eight different forts, viz. 

1. Arms of dominton,—as the three lions in the royal arms of 
England. 

2. Arms of pretenfisn,—as the three fleurs-de-lis of France, 
which the kings of England have quartered with their own, ever 
lince Edward If]. laid claim to that crown. 

3. Arms of conceffion,—given as a reward for fome extraordi- 
nary fervice. Thus Q. Anne granted to Sir Cloudefly Shovel, a 
chevron between two fleurs-de-lis in chief, and a crefcent in 
bafe, to denote three great victories he had gained; two over 
the French, and one over the Turks. : 

4. Arms of community, are thofe of cities, univerfities, and 
other bodies corporate. 

5. Arms of patronage, borne by governors of provinces, &c. 
as a token of their rights, and jurifdiction. 

6. Arms of family, or paternal-arms, meant to diftinguifh one 
family from another, 

7. Arms of alliance, are either impaled or borne in an efcut- 
cheon of pretence, and denote the alliance which families have 
conceited by marriage. | 

8. Arms of fuccesfion, are fuch as are taken up by thofe who 
inherit eftates, &c. either by will, entail, or donation, and 
which they quarter with their own arms; whereby the bearings, 
in fome families, are greatly multiplied. 

Under the above czzht clafles the divers.forts of arms are 


neral!y ranged; but fome blazoners have invented a zinth clafs, 
which 
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which they call afumptive arms, from their being efumed and . 
borne by perfons not properly intitled thereto.—* This, indeed, 
as Mr. Porny juftly obferves, is a great abufe of heraldry ; but 
et fo common, and fo much tolerated, almoft every where, 
that little or no notice is taken of it.’ al bie 

He next proceeds to explain the effential and integral parts of 
arms, viz. the fhield, tinctures, charges, and ornaments. 

When he comes to fpeak of the differences of coats-of-arms, 
which armorifts have invented to diftinguifh the bearers of the 
fame coat from each other, he divides them into ancient and 
modern, the former confifting of bordures only, the latter of the 
label, crefcent, mullet, martlet, annulet, &c.—But of all thefe , 
marks of diftinétion, he obferves, that ‘ none but the /zbe/ is: 
inferted into the coats-of-arms belonging to any of the royal 
family, which the introducers of this peculiarity have, however, 
thought proper to difference by diftiné&t charges on the points of | 
the label ; fuch as a red crofs on the [late] D. of Cumberland’s, er- 

- mine on the Princefs Amelia’s, &c.’-—To the above inftances he 
' might have added another diftinétion, viz. that the /abe/ in the 
D. of York’s arms is of five points. 

He fays that ¢ fifters have no differences.in their coats, there~ 
fore are permitted to bear the arms of their father, even as the 
eldeft fon does after his father’s deceafe.’ But how does this 
agree with his own account above, of the ermined label in the. 
Princefs Amelia’s arms ? | 

Mr. Porny feems unwilling to allow of any fuch diftin&tions 
as are ufually ftiled abatements of honour: for which he affigns ; 
this reafon; that—‘ arms being marks of honor, they cannot; 
admit of any note of infamy; nor would any body bear them, if , 
they were fo branded.’—But-it is generally allowed that’ the 
baton is placed acrofs the arms of baftards as,ant abatement,, with- , 
out which they cannot bear their paternal aft ;—and..if the . 
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baton is xot an abatement, then is there no difference, between, 
baftards and children lawfully begotten. ‘To avoid allowing the . 
baton to be an Abatement, Mr. Porny in his Diét. calls it a, 
Rebatement,—but this is a dé/linétion without a difference. - 
Chap. IV. gives a great variety of examples of all the various, 
charges, as diftinguithed by the names of onourable ordinaries,, 
proper crdinaries, and common charges. Among the firft is included, . 
the faltier, which, he fays, p. 86, ‘ may, like.the othegs,. be ,, 
borne engrailed, wavy,’ &c.—but though he gives a whole. plate . 
of examples, yet‘not one amongft them is to be found wavy, 
And here we are-obliged to obferve, that.his plotes, and the ex- 
planations of them, do not always agree, fo exactly as the nice.,, 
diftin&tions ‘of heraldry feem to require. Thus, in Pl. V. No. 
20. (arms of the bifhopric of Raphoe) the frf/ part of the chief, 
fhould have be€n the fccond, and vice verfa; agreeably to the 
Rey. Feb. 1766. I blazon 
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blazon at P. 44. —At p. 106, the arms of Hobletherne are thus 
blazoned, * fable, a mafcle within a double treflure flory, argent :’ 

whereas in the plate the treflure is only {ingle but at the fame 
time counter-flory.—In the fame page, the E. of Sutherland’s arms 
are properly blazoned, and the! bordure faid to be charged 
with ‘a double. treflure flowery and counter-flowery,’—but in 
the plate the treflure is ste only, — Pl. 18. No. 3. the 
gauntlets, in the E. of Weftmoreland’s arms, are engraved 
for the /eft, inftead of the right-hand, fee p. 149.—PI. 19, No. 

. the mermaid holds her mirror, and comb, in the contrary" 
hands to what the ought todo. See p. 161. 

At p. 17, TENNE, or bridabssidkaas is faid to be marked by 
diagonal lines drawn from the finifter to the dexter fide of the 
fhield, traverfed by perpendicular lines from the chief :’—but in 
the figure there referred to, the diagonal lines are drawn from 
the dexter fide ve the fhield to het :—juft the reverfe. 

In’ Chap. [mif-figured, VII.| the external ornaments o 
efcutcheons, pitied to denote the birth, dignity, or office of the 
perfons to whom the arms belong, are well defcribed and accu- 
rately engraved. - Thefe are crowns, coronets, mitres, helmets, 
mantlings, chapeaux, wreaths, crefts, fcrolls, and fupporters. ” 
The /croil is placed at the bottom of the efcutcheon containing a | 
mottc, alluding fometimes to the bearings, or the bearer’s name; 
and fometimes it has reference to neither, but exprefles fome-— 
thing divine or heroic, as that of the E. of Scarborough, —murus 
aneus confcientia fana. 

Chap. VII. gives us the rules or Jaws of heraldry, drawn up 
in a clear, though concife manner : and in the 8th, we are in- 
ftructed in the methods made ufe of by heralds in marfhalling 
coats of arms. ‘Amongft other pertinent obfervations on this. 
head, the following deferves particular notice.—* If a lady of 
quality marry a private gentleman, or one inferior to her rank, 
their coats-of-arms are not to be conjoined paleways, as thofe of 
baron and femme, but muft be fet afide of one another in two fe- 
parate efcutcheons, and the lady’s arms ornamented according 
to’her tithe.’—As an’ inftance A this, we have the arms of Ge- | 
neral Ch: Montagu, and Lady Eliz. Villiers, Vifcountefs Gran- 
difon, engraved feparately, and fet afide of each other: but the 


lady’s arms are in a Yozeige, which we apprehend to be wrong; | 


that method feeming to belong only to unmarried ladies.—See ° 
p.--12, where Mr. Porny himfelf {peaks thus,—* The efcutchéon | 


of ‘maiden ‘ladies and widows is, or ought to be, in form of a 7 


lozenge.’ 


Upon the'whole, however, we really think the work before — 


us a pare compendium of the Ikiencé of heraldry ; and may — 
be ‘of great ufe to:fuch' as have not leifure to confult the many 


larger treatifes upon this fubject; and which Mr, Porny has 


made” 
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made fubfervient' to the completion of his own defign, by ex+< 
tracting from each what he thought moft for his purpofe, with- = 


out loading the reader’s memory too much with pompous trifles. 
8 ry pompo 


The. fhort Didionary of Technical Terms, at the end, is very 
concife, yet tolerably full: though fome words, made ufe of in™ 


the book, are not explained in the di@ionary; for inftance 
chappé, p. 108.—Did. Archbifhop of Y ork, he fays, writes him- 


felf [only] as bifhops do, by divine permiffion. In this he is” 
wrong ; as well as in ftiling the Abp. of Cant. the Primate of all’ 
Dié?. v 





England : the particle the not being ufed in his ftyle. 
Marquis, his title is, faid to be, moff noble, inftead of mo/? ho- 
nourable. 


In the chapter of PREcEDENCY, the Lord Con/fabie is forgot, © 
and the Secretaries of State faid to precede all of their own de- : 


gree; which is the cafe, only, when the latter happen to be 
barons, or bifhops. And, at prefent, the Lord Great Chamberlain 
of England takes place only according to his creation, and does 
not precede thofe of his own degree.—Thefe inaccuracies are 
pointed out, with a view to their being amended ina future 
edition ; and-to prevent their being re-printed,—as is too often 
done, even where books are /aid to have been correéfed. P 
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Commentaries on the Laws of England. Book the Firft. By Wil- 
liam Blackftone, Efq; Vinerian Profeffor of Law, and Soli- 
citor-General to her Majefty. 4to. 18s. in Sheets. Worral. 


T has long fince been a complaint, that the ftudy of the law 
is of all others the leaft inviting, efpecially to a ftudent of 
any genius and vivacity : and this may feem the more extraor- 
dinary, when it is confidered that the life, health, reputation, and 
property of mankind are preferved, nay that their very pleafures are 
regulated, by the law, which embraces within its circle guicquid 
agunt homines. One might imagine that in fo wide a field, the 
livelieft imagination might find fome path in which to exercife 
its faculties ; neverthelefs, dull plodding drones, whofe minds 
never entertained a bright idea, have been diftinguifhed as the 
moft fhining luminaries of the law. The illuttrious Bacon, 
though Chancellor of Great Britain, is little fpoken of as a 
lawyer, while his cotemporary and competitor, Coke, is adored 
as an oracle. 
We are inclined to think that this general averfion to the ftudy 
of the law, cannot be owing to the nature of the f{cience itlelf, 


but is rather, among other reafons, to be attributed to the ine- «=| 
legant and uncouth manner in which it has been treated. Law- 
books being chiefly compiled from repotts, which have been 

I 2 3 penned 
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penned from the mouths of the court and the bar, are full of all. 
the inaccuracies attending common {peech; and our compilers, 
having moft.of them religioufly adhered to the very letter, law. , 
belie’ have become the felemn. fan¢ctuaries of barbarifm,. and 
cannot fail to difguft a reader of correct and elegant.talte. 

But the learned and ingenious Author of, the commentaries, 
before. us has, to. ufe the expreflion, of a popular judge, bruthed). 
away the cobwebs of the. law, and. placed it imfo clear a ts 
that, under his aufpices, the. ftudy becomes, at once agreea 
clegant-and inftructive. 

-It¢is to be obferved that.the-Writer has, not difcharged the tatk 
of a mere lawyer,—thban which perhaps there is not a more. cirs | 
cumfcribed and infipid charag¢ter.. A mere lawyer, contents him- 
felf with knowing, what the law.is in given.cafes, and. but feldom, 
applies his thoughts to -difeever the. rationalg,on which legal.. 
principles are founded.; ; much lefs does, he. extend his, ideas, fo. 
far as. to confider what inftitutions are capable ‘of imprevement.,, 
What perfeverance. can, conquer, he will furmounts; what gor 
nius muft fupply, he will want for ever. 

Our mafterly Commentator takes a, wider range, and. unites 
the qualities of the hiftorian and politician, with, thofe. of the 
lawyer, He traces the firft eftablifhment of our laws, developes 
the principles on which they are grounded, examines their-pre- 
priety and efficacy,. and, with that decorum which attends 
good fenfe, he fometimes points out wherein they may be al- 
tered for the better. 

It affords us a fenfible pleafure that.we have this opportunity 
of giving our Readers fuch an abftract of fo able a performanee, 
as, we think, muft neceffarily induce them to perufe the wofk. 
at large. At the fame time, we fhall, with all the freedom of 
impartial criticifm, take notice of fuch errors and inaccuracies 
as:may feem to require animadverfion. But, whenever we find 
occafion to differ from our Author, the refpe& due to his merit, : 
nay, the refpect duc to ourfelves, will oblige us to exprefs our 
di flent with candor, with politenefs, with delicacy *. 7 

“The introduétion to thefe commentaries is divided into four 
fe€tions.. Of the firft, which treats of the fkudy of the law, we 
fhall take no notice, baving already exprefled our fentiments 
with refpect to this meritorious treatife, which was long fince 


t./ 


* Here, as members of, and we'l-wifhers to, the republic ‘OF let:ers, 
we cannot forbear lamenting fome late inftances, wherein-men of-ae- ' 
knowledged Jearning and genias, who ought.to have. been matters: of 
themfeives and examples to others, have unhappily fhewn that the ad- 

vantages of literaiuce, inftead of {erving to moderate pride and affwage 
reven'ment, only fupply the means of conveying their effects with greater 


potgnance and acrimgny, 4 
publithed 
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publithed feparately *: we fhall therefore proceed to the fecondy. 


which treats of the nature of laws in general. 
This fection very properly opens with a definition of law in 
eneral, * Law, fays the Writer, in its moft genetal and com- 
prehenfive fenfe, fignifies a rule of action ; and is applied indif- 
criminately to all kinds of aé?ion, whether animate or inanimate, 
jational or irrational. Thus we fay the laws of motion, of gra- 
vitation, of opties, or mechanics, as well as the laws of nature 
and of nations. And it is that rule of action, which is pre- 
fcribed by forme fuperior, and which the inferior is bound to obey.’ 

In this definition, the learned Author does not feem to have 
exprefled himfelf with his ufual correctnefs and perfpicuity. In 
the firft place, it may be deemed rather inaccurate to talk of 
inanimate ACTION; to this we may add, that the definition 
feems:to confound law in general, with law in a more con- 
fined fenfe: for, after having faid that it is applied indifcrimi- 
nately to all kinds of aétion, whether animate or inanimate, ra- 
tional or irrational, the paragraph concludes thus: * andiT is 
that rule of action, which is prefcribed by fome fuperior, and 
which the inferior is bound to obey.’ Now, the terms /upertor 
and inferior imply certain relations not ftri€tly applicable to any 
thing inanimate or irrational: and this part of the definition 1s 
rather defcriptive of law, as denoting the rule of human action, 
than of law in the general fenfe here intended +, 

From this general definition of law, our Author proceeds to 
an explanation of the law of nature, which, as he obferves, is 
* founded on thofe relations of juftice, that exifted in the nature 
of things antecedent to any pofitive precept. Thefe are the 


eternal, immutable laws of good and evil, to which the Creator 


himielf in all his difpenfations conforms; and which he has en- 
abled human reafon to difcover, fo far as they are neceffary for 
the conduct of human actions. Such, among others, are thefe 
principles ; that we fhould live honeftly, fhould hurt nobody, 


‘and fhould render to every one zts due; to which three general 


precepts, Juftinian: has reduced the whole do@trine of law.’ 

‘ But if the difcovery of thefe firft principles of the law of na- 
ture depended only’ upon the due exertion of right reafon, and 
could not otherwife be attained than by a chain of metaphyfical 


* See Review, Vol. XIX. p. 486. 

+ It may be added, that it is in fubftance the famé with the definition 
of law given by Puffendorf and Hobbes. Puffendorf fays, Jn genere au- 
tem lex commodiffime videtur defini i, per deeretim quo fuperior fibi fubjeium 
obigat, ut ad :flius prefcriptum adtiones fuas componat. £o Hobbes, to the 
fame effet, * A law is the command of him or them that have the {o- 
vereign power, given to thofe that be his or their fubjects, declarin 
a and plainly what every of them may do, and what they ae | 
Obear to do,’ 


I 3 difquifitions, 
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difquifitions, mankind would have wanted fome inducement to 
have quickened their enquiries, and the greater part of the world 
would have refted content in mental indolence, and ignorance, 
its infeparable companion. As therefore the Creator is a being, 
not +. of infinite power and wifdom, but alfo of infinite good- 
nefs, he has been, pleafed fo to contrive the conftitution and frame 
of humanity, that we fhould want no other prompter to enquire 
after and purfue the rule of right, but only our own felf-love, that 
univerfal principle of aGtion. For he has fo intimately conne&ed, 
fo infeparably interwoven, the laws of eternal juftice with the 
happinefs of each individual, that the latter cannot be obtained 
but by obferving the former; and, if the former be punctually 
obeyed, it cannot but induce the latter. In confequence of 
which mutual connexion of juftice and human felicity, he has 
not perplexed the law of nature with a multitude of abftra&ted 
rules and precepts, refersing merely to the fitnefs or unfitnefs of 
things, as fome have vainly furmifed ; but has gracioufly reduced 
the rule of obedience to this one paternal precept, ** that man 


Should purfue his own happinefs.” This is the foundation of 


what we call ethics, or natural law. For the feveral articles 
into which it is branched in our fyf{lems, amount to no more 
than demonftrating, that:this or that action tends to man’s 
real happinefs, and therefore very juftly concluding that 
the perforinance of it is a part of the Jaw of nature; or, on the 
other hani, that this or that action is deftructive of man’s real 
happinefs, and therefore that the law of nature forbids it.’ 

In this paragraph, the principles of Shaftefbury, in his in- 
quiry concerning virtue, are adopted and enforced with great 
energy and concifenefs: and our Author proceeds to obferve, 
that ‘ this law of nature being coeval with mankind, and dic- 
tated by God himfelf, is of courfe fuperior in obligation to any 
other. It is: binding over all the globe, in all countries, and at 
all times: no human laws are of any validity, if contrary to 
this; and fuch of them as are valid, derive all their force and all 
their authority, mediately or immediately, from this original.’ 

The generous warmth with which this liberal Writer here 
{peaks of the law of nature is highly to be applauded; but when 
he fays that ‘ no human laws are of any validity, if contrary to 
this,” he muft be fuppofed to mean that they are not morally va- 
lid: for we know too well that they are pelitically valid ; and we 
may be bold to add, that fome of our laws of property, and 
many of our criminal laws, are contrary to this precept of the 


Jaw of nature, that— * we should render to every one his due.’ 


[Fo by continued.) Red 
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Animadverfions on Mr, Phillips's Hiftery of the Life of Cardinal 
Pole. By Timothy Neve, D. D. Rector of Middleton-Sto- 


ney, Oxfordfhire. 8vo. 6s. Oxford printed, and fold by 
Robfon in London. © 


W* entirely agree, with the learned Dr. Jortin*, that al- 
though the life of Pole, by Mr. Phillips, is a perform- 
ance which feems not to forebode any evil at all to our church 
and ftate ; yet it deferves to be examined and confuted. Such 
fort of writings are generally attended with good effects; they 
have given occafion, as Dr.'J. farther remarks, to excellent 
anfwers, and ¢ furnifhed materials for the Stillingfleets, the 
Tillotfons, &c.’ to whom we may add the Ridleys and the 
Neves. : . 

The notorious fophiftry and fallacioufnefs of the late hiftory 
of Reginald Pole, however, feems to have rendered Dr. N. tho- 
roughly fenfible, that fome apology was neceflary, for his hav- 
ing condefcended to take the pains of writing fo elaborate a re- 
futation of it. ‘* The performance, indeed, fays he, hath no- 
thing in it that may alarm us,’ or give us apprehenfions of its 
doing mifchief; but as every thing of that nature is looked upon 
asakind of defiance, and, if not particularly confidered, as a 
triumph too,—the author of the following fheets has ventured to 
accept the challenge.’ Pref. 

Dr, Neve appears to have been animated to take up the 
gauntlet thrown out by this champion of Romie, from a reflection 
which hath occurred to many others, fince the publication of 
Pole’s life; and which our Author hath thus very juftly ex- 
prefled :—* The reftlefs emiffaries of the fee of Rome, not con- 
tent with the liberty of confcience indulged them, are conti- 
nually reviving the controverfy between their church and ours, 
and making encroachments upon us. Among the many attacks 
to which their eagernefs hath prompted them, and which of late 
hath been very open and indecent, there is no one, continues 
the Doétor, in which the exploded errors of popery are worked 
up in a more artful and infidious manner, than the Hiftory of 
the Life of Cardinal’Pole which is a laboured, plaufible infult, 
both upon the civil and ecclefiaftical liberties of this country.’ 


* In his remarks on Phillips’s book, communicated to Dr. N. and 
printed at the end of thefe Animadverfions :—in which remarks, Dr, J. 
obferves, that ‘ much fuch a work as Philtips’s, in fome refpeéts, was 
The Life of Wolfey, written at a critical time, by our Fiddes, a Proteftant- 
papift (the exprefiion is as proper at leaft as Roman-catholic) to prepare us 
for popery and the pretender: a book which had no other effeét, than 
to expofe the author and his patrons.” 
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One great point, with our learned Animadverter, was, to 
vindicate the doétrine and charader of our principal Reformers, 
from the falfe reprefentation, and injurious refle@ions of Mr, 
Phillips ; and in this attempt we believe he hath fucceeded, to 
the fatisfaction of every impartial reader: although we are far 
from thiiking the private virtues or failings of any leading men, 
will weigh fo much, with the rational enquirer after the truth 
of the principles they publickly efpoufed, as they commonly do, 
in the eftimation of their more zealous and more implicit fol- 
lowers. Nor ought the credit of the reformation itfelf to be at 
all ;efted on the private lives, the natural tempers, or prevailing 
peculiarities of thofe mere men, to whom, under Gob, we are 
indebted for that great and happy work. The glorious edifice 
which they reared, flands upon a much furer foundation, It hath 
truth for it8 bafis, with the facred /criptures on the one hand, and 
right reafon on the other ; its fafe and never-failing fupports ! 

“Dr. Neve is not one of thofe lively and declamatory writers, 
whofe flourifhes often ferve to captivate the fancy of unwary 
readers, and miflead their judgment. If his ftyle is not perfe@ly 
elegant, it is plain, manly, and fuited to the precifion of critical 
enquiry, and clofe examination. Confcious that his produ&ion 
may be thought fomewhat dry, by the admirers of orna- 
ment in writing; and that probably fome inaccuracies of 
Janguage may have flipped from his pen, through his greater at- 
tention to vatter than to words; he declares, by way of apo- 
logy, ‘ that he hath confidered himfelf as concerned only with 
hiftorical evidence ;’ and that he thought ‘ matter of fa&, when 
plainly and faithfully related, would be more acceptable to thofe 
readers, whom alone it is his defire to pleafe, than the gaudy 
decorations of affected eloquence’:’ adding, that * he fhall think 
his end fufficiently anfwered, if the pains he hath taken prove 
any ways inftrumental in promoting that facred caufe which it 
is his ambition to ferve.’ 

But it is not merely the credit of Mr. P.’s work, in point of. 
veracity and honefty of reprefentation, that. is here attacked; 
the reputation of that author, asa writer, is alfo ftruck at, by 
this his learned and diligent antagonift: who hath endeavoured 
to fhew, that the celebrated hiffory cf Reginald Pole, is little 
more than a piece of patch-work plagiarifm, a collection from 
other writers, for the moft part unacknowledged by the fly pil- 
ferer. ‘ There are not many notes, fays Dr. N. and but few 
pages, for which he is not indebted to them: their references 
are taken, but their naines induftrioufly concealed. Thus, for 
inftance, Quirixi’s preliminary difcourfes to every volume of his 
edition of Pole’s Letters, are only once openly referred to, though 
they furnifhed Mr. Phillips with the greateft part of his mate- 
rials. 
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rials." —T his. deteétion is an ugly ciroumftance 5 and we do not | 


fee how Mr. P. will be able to retrieve his literary character, 
in this refpect. elated ; 

But although our Author is keen in his ftri€tures on the bi- 
torian, he is equally candid in his conceffions, in favour of the 
hero, whom Mr, Phillips hath fo fondly celebrated.. We thall 
give fome part of what he hath faid, in his general review of Pole’s 
charaéter, at the conclufion of thefe animadyverfions; which 
may ferve as a fpecimen of our Author’s manner, and of the 
temper in which he ufually exprefles himfelf. 

Dr. Neve allows, that there is no part of Cardinal Pole’s 
character * more amiable than when we view: him in his retire- 
ments, and in the focial intercourfes with private friends: here 
he appeared to great advantage, and difplayed all the endearing 
good qualities of the polite {cholar, the chearful companion, 
and the fincere friend. His fame would have been handed down 
pe pottery with undiminifhed luftre, if he had neyer engaged 
in the turbulent, active fcenes of life; for which he either was 
}' not defigned by nature, or had rendered himfelf unfit by in- 
dulging an indolent and timid difpofition. His rank and ftation - 
indeed frequently forced him upon public employments, in 
which he feldom anfwered the high opinion conceived of him. : 
At the two councils of Trent, where he prefided as one of the 
pope’s legates, nothing memorable or material is recorded of 
him; no traces are to be found of his vigour and aétivity. He 
left the’ fecond council, ‘pleading his ill ftate of health, before 
any of the moft interefting articles were debated, to the great 
regret Of his colleagues, who were difpleafed at his departure. 
That we are not miftaken in thus charging Cardinal Pole with 
indolence and inactivity ; let us confider what his behaviour 
was in England, when invefted with his legantine powers. He 
bewailed indeed the fins of the nation, he reunited it to the 
papal church, and abfolved it from the grievous crime of herefy : 
this he could not help doing himfelf : but he did nothing further 
belonging to his fpiritual jurifdiction ; he neither ordained, nor 
confecrated ; nor did he vifit, even his own fmall diocefe, or 
his peculiars ; but performed all thefe branches of his duty by 
commiffion. His pen, however, was not idle: he was perpe~ 
tually employed in writing volumes of canons, articles, injunc- 
tions, and letters. He could be active enough upon paper: and 
here all his vigour fpent itfelf,’ — { 
} He goes on to animadvert on what the Cardinal’s panegyrilt 
has faid with regard to his ‘ remarkable mildnefs, and his le- 
nient arts, to thofe who diffented from the doétrine of his 
church ;? but our Author, on the contrary, quotes fuch in- 

ftances of frantic zeal, and infolent, inhuman perfecutions of 
. heretics, as are by no means confiftent with the gentle -idea 


given 
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“given of him, in Mr. Phillips’s encomium on his character. But, 
-adds our Author, ‘ a veil is thrown upon thefe aétions of Pole 
which [ have been relating, in the panegyrical narration before 
us: and others of the fame tendencyare flurredover with this apo- 
logy, that they were the refult of his deference to the laws and con- 
fiitutions of his country, which did not allow him to firain the tender 
firings of government, nor exert an undue authority on any pretext 
whatever (p. 132). Whereas Pole, by the general powers given 
him for reconciling the nation to the church of Rome, was in- 
vefted with a plenitude of authority over temporal, as well as 
ecclefiaftical courts: he had it therefore in his power to be as 
mild and merciful as he pleaféd. But he had fo terrible a notion 
‘of herefy, that he feemed to look upon it as an unpardonable 
‘crime : it was this prevailing bias, which led him to fome ill- 
matured and harfh feverities againft the poor fufferers for reli- 
gion, at the time of their execution ; and to fome uncharitable 
reflections upon their fortitude under it. ‘Thus he writes to 3 
namelefs bifhop; ‘* that fome of the heretics did as much harm 
to the people by their deaths as by their lives: a-preacher there- 
fore, he fays, fhould be provided againft the time of their fuf- 
ferings, who fhould declare the occafion of their death, their 
wicked life and obftinacy, and the pains taken to bring them to 
repentance: . . . that by thefe’ means an act of compaffion 
may to the laft be offered to the heretics, and the people refcued 
from the danger of that offence, they fo eafily fall into, when, 
without a preacher to declare this, they only fee the conftancy 
of a wretched perfon in fuffering torment, and do not perceive, 
under this falfe appearance of piety and refolution, the power 
and cunning of the devil.” ‘Thus he alfo writes to King Phi- 
lip; and informs him, that Father Soto had been with the two 
condemned heretics at Oxford, (Ridley and Latimer he means) 
one of whom would not fo much as fpeak to him; that with 
the other he had fome converfation, but to no effect : by which, 
faith the mild and Chriftian Pole, it is manifeft that no one can 
fave thofe whom God hath rejected, and therefore (he adds,) 
they fay the people beheld their execution with pleafure, when 
they underflood that nothing was omitted which could contri- 

bute to their falvation.’ | ee | 
The Doétor next proceeds to confider the boafted patriot 
fpirit of this cardinal ; and he fhews that Pole had very little if 
any title to the character of a true lover of his country. Never- 
thelefs, though a ‘ juft regard to the truth of hiftory has con- 
ftrained him to ceiiftie the actions of Pole,’ yet our Author ap- 
pears to be no way ‘ blind to his real merits.” * The excellency 
of his morals, fays Dr. N. the natural goodnefs of his heart, 
and the piety of his difpofition, are chearfully confeffed ; his 
behaviour in his laft moments fhewed, that his religion, though 
i!]- directed, 
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iH-directed, was fincére and genuine. It is with pleafure we 
can take our leave of him by a fair and favourable acknowledg- 
ment of his virtue and piety, We are forry to think, fo well- 
meaning and fo good a man fhould labour under fuch inveterate 
prejudices : and that, to fpare his character, thofe allowances 
muft be made for his conduét,' which he, with all his lenity and 
ood nature, knew not how to grant to any who differed from 
fim. ‘ His good name and reputation have hitherto been tenderly 
treated: his biographer hath occafioned them to be more mi- 
nutely examined. How they will bear this enquiry, let him 
look to it, who hath thus difturbed his afhes, and made the 
elogium of his hero the vehicle of fcornfully traducing the reli- 
ion of his country, of infulting the memory of thofe worthies 
who are fo juftly dear to it, and of recommending thofe horrid 
intolerant principles, which enforced the naturally mild and 
eafy Pole to become an inquifitor and a perfecutor. The 
cruelties, however, which were fo wantonly exercifed by him 
and others, in their day of power, have been attended with 
many ptovidentially good effects, which are ftill felt amongft 
us: they difcovered the true fanguinary fpirit of popery; they 
’ promoted the caufe of the reformation, and excited in our an- 
ceftors, the utmoft indignation againft and contempt for that 
religion, which took iiss methods to preferve its eftablifh- 
ment. The blood of the martyrs proved the feed of the proteftant 
church: many, who in the beginning of Mary’s reign were 
rigid papifts, were converted by the cruel executions, and pa- 
tient fufferings of thofe whom they faw condemned to the flames 
for no crime ; but only for confcience fake : and fome made an 
atonement for their former blindnefs and fuperftition, and died 
in defence of that religion they had before oppofed. By thefe 
means, to ufe the words of the venerable, expiring Latimer, 
fuch a candle was lighted in England, as, we truft, by God’s 
grace fhall never be extinguifhed,’ Amen! . 
' This fummary view of Pole’s charaéer appears to be fo candid 
as well as juft, that we think it cannot fail of doing honour to 
that of our Author himfelf: of whom we here take leave ;—with 
our hearty thanks for the fatisfaGtion afforded us in the perufal 
of a work which appears to have been compiled with great la- 
bour, finifhed with equal accuracy, and penned with as much 
fpirit and vivacity as can poffibly be expected in a compofition 
of fuch a nature. 





*,* For our account of the fi part of Mr. Phillips’s work, 
we refer to Review, Vol. XXXI. p. 130;—of the /econd part, 
to Vol. XXXII. p. 139: fee alfo our account of Mr. Ridley’s 
Review of the fame work, in our thirty-third Vol. p. 473. 


G. So.itude, 
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Solitude, or, the Elyfium of the Posts, a Vifion. To'which is fub- 
> joined, an Elegy. 4to.- 28. 6d. Burnet. rm 
N the courfe of Mr. Ogilvie’s publications, of which this is 
one, we have been fo attentive to the various merit of that 
ingenious gentleman, and fo induftrious to promote his reputa- 
tion as a poet, that we are perfuaded he will impute thofe ftric- 
tures we tray find occafion to make in the review of this flight 
poem, to their true motive; and conclude, when we inform him of 
what we think éxceptionable or liable to cenfure, that we are 
only defirous Of his preferving that reputation, to the eftablifh, 
ment of which we have always, with fo much pleafure, coa- 
tributed ovr mite. 
~ We fhall, firft of all, give our Readers part of Mr. Ogilvie’s 
account of his plan. ‘ It is the defign of the following poem, 
fays. he, to give the Englifh reader an idea, in as. fhort a com- 
pafs as. poffible, of the character, merit, and difcriminating ex- 
cellencies of the moft eminent Britifh poets. 
~ © In order to give the feveral figures in the following piece, as 
nearly as poffible, their juft proportions and importancey the 
Author hath endeavoured to defcribe each of thefe in that man- 
ner which he conceived to be moft fuitable; and with that dra- 
pery, which he fuppofed to be at once the jufteft, and the moft 
ornamenta].. With this view it was, that inftead of giving fim- 
ly a detail of the writings of thefe great geniufes, and of infift- 
ing particularly upon their feparate excellencies, he hath con- 
trived a kind of poetical Elyfium as the place of their refidence; 
and hath attempted to imprefs fome idea of their characters upon 
the mind of the Reader, by adjufting the external fcenery to the 
manners of the perfon who is fuppofed to be placed in it. After 
this apparatus, the bard is introduced in an attitude adapted to 
' this ftrain of compofition; and he amufes himfelf in-his Elyfium, 
by reciting to the mufic of the pipe, or the Jyre, the different 
fubjects of which he had formerly treated. ‘The Author pro- 
pofed indeed, at firft, to have made each of the poets fpeak in 
his own perfon, and refume fome part of his works, in a ftile 
fomewhat fimilar to that which he might conceive him to em- 
ploy. Though this method is really taken in the cafe of Pope, 
Thomfon, and Denham; yet he found upon refleGtion, that a 
conftant adherence to it would not only have fpoiled the reader’s 
entertainment, by rendering the narrative part of the poem al- 
together difproportioned to the defcriptive; but after all, the 
happieft execution (unlefs he -had run the narration to a very 
freat length) could have conveyed no adequate idea of the dif- 
ferent fpecies of poetical compofition in which fome of them 
excelled. Upon the whole, thereforé, he determined to make 
ufe of both methods ; fometimes narrating himfelf the themes = 
20 . ' 
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the poct, and fometimes making Jim infift atlength, upon thofe 
which are, either in themfelves moff important, erin which he 
excelled moft. particularly, as anfwering moft fully the defign: 
of this work, . 7 yo | 

« Though, the Author propofed, aan: the courfe already , 
mentioned, to avoid am extreme on either fides. yet:he is: fwffi-: 
ciently aware, that fame Readers will cenfyre him: for having: 
rendered, at leaft, the fist ‘part.of the poem alinoft wholly dea: 
foriptive. They will be-aps.te-fuggeft, that even thericheft-imvas: 
cery dazales, and fatigues the-mind, when the feries of morat- 
obfervatian does not, upon fome accafions,, contribute to relieve’ 
it,. Without. difputing the: truth of this general remark, ‘the 
Writes would only vindicate his own conduct im the prefent ine 
ftance from ‘its being unavoidable. The fcene with which the. 
poem opens, the cell.of Salieuse; the climes through which: fhe 
pafledy, and the Elyfium into which fhe opened am admiffion ;—+: 
thefe objects naturally require the graces of defcription, perhaps: 
ina much higher degree. than.they, are: beftowed. in this poem. 
As to the poets themfelves, the, Author hath-endeavoured to {peak 
of them wth propriety, apditomake thofe whowecite thé fubjefts 
of thei own writings; run: ihto: fuch a‘vein) of fent:ment, as he 
conceived to be leaft unappropriated to their feparate prefefiions. 
The moral obfervations which-arife frony particular parts, he 
chooied father to throw together in a connected.feries ar the end, 
than to featter loofely through the work. ¢ so 0 :\.: 

‘ In difcuffing the fevera] parts of a.plan.in, itfelf fo compli- 
eated, and requiring a ftile of compofition fa,conftantly diverfi- 
fied; in fuch a’ performance, the. Reader who thall .expect to 
fee cqual juftice done to every, character, and his-awnyidea of it 
perfectly exhibited, will form an expectation which no effort 
whatever will compleatly gratify. Admitting’ that the Author 
of the following attempt, may have {poke too flightly of a fa- 
vourite poet, and too. warmly, of one to. whom: his reader will 
allow a lefs'fhare of merit; yet furely the perfon who makes 
this remark, will be pelite’enough to indulge another. (when he 
is not grofly faulty) -in prejudices’ fimilar, perhaps, to thofe 
which he enjoys himfélf-without,cenfures. He will permit him 
to beftow the moft lively colouring, not merely where acknow- 
ledged fuperiority rendered’it expedient, but’ where he found it 
ealiclt to catch a particular manner, from fome real or fuppofed 
refemblance which it might have to his awn. 

* Another fet of Readers may probably, at firft view, be of- 
fended with the order in: which the poets are arranged; Milton 
being feemingly preferred to Shakefpeare, as Thomfon is to 
Pope. Withgut enquiring into the comparative merit of thefe 
wriiers, which would be altogether improper here, the Author 
Would only ebferve, that he placed them in their prefent order, 
ee > to 
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to avoid that uniformity of defcription which muft have refulted- 
from any other difpofition. ‘The /imilarity of character betwixt 
Shakefpeare and Spencer (both of. whom were more indebted to 
nature than to education) would have unavoidably occafioned a 
correfponding fimilarity of imagery and fentiment, had the one of 
thefe immediately followed the other; an inconveniency which 
is wholly fuperfeded, by placing Milton betwixt them.—The 
uliar circumftances of Offian difcriminate him fufficientl 

from ail other poets. Pope ftands indeed betwixt Thomfon and 
Dryden, as the Effay on Man affords a noble train of fentiments 
to fum up the illuftrious detail of the moft eminent Britifh poets; 
and the two laft mentioned differ fo much, at leaft in point of 
correctnefs, that it was eafy to diverfify the fcenery in which 
they are placed.’ , 

The poem opens with an invocation to Fancy, who foon 
appears, and exprefles her fublime fentiments in the following 
ftanzas : : 

s¢ © Ye, whom Natore’s genial charms infpire, 
(Thus {poke the goddefs of the thought fublime) 
Who nobly ardent feel diviner fire, 
Whofe hope o’erfhoots the lingering flight of Time! 


Yé noble Few! whom not the fpiendid pride 

Of wealth allures, nor Grandeur’s tinfell’d plume ; 
Whofe hearts to bleeding fympathy allied, 

Can melt o'er Virtue’s unlamented tomb : 


Ye, who tiiro” Modefty’s involving veil 
Can mark the features of a godlike mind, 
Snatch Gentus pining from the cottaged dale, 
Or feeling wake to tranfports al! refin’d : 


O come! efcap’d from Folly’s buftling train : 
Not thefe have eyed bright Fancy’s genial ray, 

Nor felt fweet tranfport in each throbbing vein, 
Nor died deep-pierced to Love's diffolving lay, 


Th’ ingenuous blufh that fpeaks the foul fincere, 
The living ardour. of the.mind’s keen eye, 
On Pity’s cheek the flow-defcending tear, 
And ftealing from the heart the tender figh, 


°Tis mine to give.. Though from the ftarry throne, 
Whence Power high-rais’d the rolling world furveys, 

Stoops not her ear to Woe’s unheeded moan, | 
Nor Genius bafks in her enlivening rays ; 


Yet, where wild Solitude’s refounding dome 
Lies deep and filent in the woodland fhade, 
Sweet Peace with devious ftep delights to roam, 

And foft-reclining refts her gentle head. 


And 
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And. Thou, whofe feet to this deferted bower 
Have ftray’d ; if mild Benevolence is thine, 


‘me thus {miling fpoke the heavenly power) 
(ie hiv itd boat at Virtue’s facred fhrine ; ' 


If thy thrill’d heart with {ympathetic woe, . 
Hath bled (for man is Yefen’d tc endure ;) 

If others anguifh bad thine eyes o’erflow, 
If prone to feel the grief thou can’ft not cure $ 


With meretire. Lo! to the clime remote _ 
I lead, where yet to human ftep unknown, 
The power who lifts to God th’ afpiring thought, 
Rapt Solitude hath rear’d her folemn throne. | 
What fcenes fhall then thy wondering fight behold! 
Yet know that toils, that perils go before: . 
The firm of mind, the refolute, the bold, 
Brave the rude ftorm, and reach th’ appointed fhore.” 





In the expreffion of ‘* Solitude’s refounding dome’? it is na- 
tural at firft to doubt the propriety of the epithet refounding ; 
filence being generally the concomitant of folitude: but when 
we reflect that in fuch fcenes the leaft motion is fooneft heard b 
means of the general filence, when we find afterwards that the 
cell of Solitude is in the ruins of an old tower, and call to mind 
the Domus Albunea refonantis of Horace, we areeafily reconciled 
to it. i 

Fancy, in her progrefs to the abode of Solitude, paffes by the 
cave of Darknefs; whofe inhabitants. are thus poetically de- 
icribed : | 


There pin’d pale Envy in the cavern dun, 

There Time deep furrowing plough’d the front of Care; 
Defpair, with curfes, eyed the winking moon, 

And Frenzy howling tore her tangled hair. 
Thefe, as the radiant goddefs; flath’d along, 

Shrunk from the ray that lighten’d o’er her frame : 
Such rapid fate diffolves the infect-throng, 7 


When the black whirlwind rides the wings of Flame, — 


We confefs that we are diflatisfied with the fimile conveyed in 
the two laft lines ;—the diction and imagery are, in-our opinion, 
infinitely too magnificent for the objeét ; for when Flame and — 
Whirlwind combine to. kill a fly, though that were not their 
immediate purpofe, the action is a kind of bathos. 


: In the defcription of a flowery lawn we find the following 
dnza : 


There hung the violet:its dejeéted head, 
The lily languifh’d to the fighing gale ; 
While daifies fprinkeled o’er the velvet bed, 
And painted cowflips fmil’d along the dale, 


There 
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There is a prettittefs in fucly expreffions as thefe, but is there 
not likewife fomething finical ’—Something that, deviating 
from the fimplicity of nature, fubftitutes an artificial and affected 
delicacy ? 


Now follows a defcription of the cell of Solitude : 
Dim as the fleeting vifions of the night, . . | 
A dark tower tottering clos’d the extended view ; 
While round its fpires, illum'’d with feeble light,’ 
The flitting bat and boding raven flew, 
Rent was the hanging arch, the domes o’erthrown; 
Nor tread was heard along the defert piley. . -. 
Save when the troubled ghoft with hollow moan 
‘Strode’ flowly o*er the long-refounding ifle. 
One only cell withftood,the wafte of Time’: 
- Twas where-a turret. rear’d its mofs-clad brow :. 
Gloomy it ftood, in fading pomp fublime, 
Andthew'd the: mouldering wrecks that frown'd below. 
Here on her hand her droopinp*head reclin’d, 
‘ Wrapt in'deep mufing fat the lonely Power ; 
Petifive fhe fat, and‘ heard the howling wind 
Die faintly murmarmg round her ivy'd bower. 
In gracefal rinplets fell her amber hair ; 
Black asthe raven’s plames her mantle flow'd ; 
No Cupids round her fann’d the fullen air, 
‘Nor feftive Echo chiear'd her lone abode, 
But the: wild harp-shat:to-the-bla&- complaints, 
~  Sooth’d with melodious plaint her raptur’d ear: 
Deep, folema, awful roll’d the varying -ftrains,. . 
Such ftrains as Seraphim with tranfport hear. 


There is fomething well imagined in placing the cell of Solitude 
in the ruins of a deferted old caftle: but the introdu€tion of the 
ghoft wants the merit of novelty, or rather, indeed, is too trite 
a circumftance ; for, wherever a poet has given us a defcription 
of a long ifle in an ancient building, he has infallibly made a 
troubled ghoft ftalk folemnly through it. , 

Solitude, at the requeft' of Fancy, condués our allegorical 
Bard to the Elyfium of the Poets, where he defcribes' the fitwa- 
tion and employments of Chaucer; Spenfer, and Milton ;—— 
Shakefpeare .and Offian are next introduced, finging their fu- 
blime fongs alternately. This is, in our opinion, the fineft 
part of the poem; and, for the entertainmént* of ‘our Readers, 
as well as in juftice to Mr. Ogilvie, we thall give it entire: 





But {weeter lays now charm’d the wifhing mind. 
I turn’d ;———-and eager, as they pour’d along-—— 
What Powers, I cried, what heavenly Powers combin‘d, 
Wind yon deep ftream of foul-diffolving fong ?’’ 


Nought 
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Nought fpoke the Goddefs; but her arm upheld 
Shew’d wheie a beetling cliff o’erlook’d the plain : 

Bloom’d from its top each flower-enamell’d field, 
And rowl’d behind the far-refounding main, 


Th’ aereal foreft cloath’d its ragged fide : 
Here {pread the myrtle bower’s harmonious maze ; 
The torrent’s voice in lulling murmur’s died, : 
And Beauty’s boundlefs wafle o’erpowet’d the gaze, 


Of toil no trace th’ untrodden wild retain’d ; 
But Fancy’s hand the fhelteriug arch had wove, 
Fairer than Poet eyed, or Lover feign’d 
Of clime He(perian, or Idalian grove. 


For there, obfequious to her varying call, 
The Fairy region at the magic found, 

Girt with the hanging wood, or mouldering walt, 
Now bloom’d a Villa, or a Defart frown’d. 


And airy tenants o’er the dimpling ftream 
Hung loofe ; or high in aim, in effort bold, 

Suck’d hues ethereal from the dazzling beam, 
To tinge the violet’s velvet coat with gold ; 


Or {poil’d the citron of its rich perfume, 
Or caught the light drop in the liquid air ; 

Or from the wren’s breaft pick’d the little plume, 
To braid the treffes of the Naiads hair. 


O’er all bright Ariel fhone. His devious wing 
Now {wept foft fragrance in the {picy gale ; 


Or fluttering from the dewy lip of Spring 
Brufh'd neétar’d balm, and fhower’d it o’er the dale. 


‘O'er the dim top a gloomy arbour bow’d, 

The boughs dark-fhadowing veil’d the vaulted blue ; 
But opening fair beneath, the viftoed wood 

Gave the gay climes that radiant burft to view. 


Here Shakefpeare fat in regal glory bright, 
And mark’d {pontanous flowers around him blow, 
With fcenes fill fhifting footh’d his raptur’d fight, 
Or drunk the mufick of the lawns below. 


Graceful he mov'd, and {cann’d the wafle of air, 
As his ftrong arm th’ avenging bolt could wield, 
Or catch the Tempeft by the ragged hair, 
Or bid an Earthquake whelm the blafted field. 


Young Fancy near her highett influence fhed, 
Her keen eye kindling flafh’d the blaze of noon ; 
The peacock thus in glittering plumes array’d 
Sails, while each orient hue refleéts a Sun, 
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Not diftant far another Bard was feen, 
(The place was varied, but their height the fame) 
Where heaved the wide deep’s placid wave ferene, 
Oft flow, with melancholy ftep he came. 


The Power of mufing to his thoughtful mind 
Had lent her eagle pinions. O’er the main 

He hung : the Spirit of the hollow wind 
Wak’d on his harp the long-lamenting ftrain. 





Loofe fell his hoary locks ; the fanning air 
Sigh’d thro’ the venerable hairs ;—his head 
A crown adorn’d ;—his {welling cheft was bare ; 

His limbs the Warrior’s rougher vefture clad. 


No film o’erfhadowing dimm’d his piercing fight, 
Nor felt his vigorous form the watte of ‘Time ; 
But tall and ardent as the fons of light, 
O’er the rude beach he look’d, he trode fublime. 


The Mufe was near, who points beyond the fky ; 
Whole notes divine each meaner care controul, 
Sail on the wings of Harmony, and high 
To fcenes all-glorious lift th’ expanded foul. 


O Goddefs of the folemn mantle, hail! 

Queen of the heart, who mov’ft its thrilling flrings, 
Wait’ft rapt attention on thy wondrous tale 

Beyond the little range of mortal things ! 


As Offian once, ah! let thy genial ray 
Me too illumine ; while to thought difplay’d 
T'lit the dim fhapes that fhun the eye of day, 
And forms that fwim through pale Oblivion’s fhade. 


A Maid, yet fair in Beauty’s vernal bloom, 
Sat on the beach with liftening ardour near ; 

Her eye, like dew-drops fpangling thro’ the gloom, 
Dropt, as he fung, th’ involuntary tear. 


Yet then no grief had touch’d the throbbing breatt : 
Pure from its influence was that fcene refin’d : 

But Joy’s {trong beam the kindling foul confefs’d, 
Such as alone infpires th’ exalted mind. 


Each Bard melodious pour’d th’ alternate ftrain : 
Rufh’d the full tide of Shakefpeare’s magic fong, 
From defert ifles that hear the roaring main, 
To climes where lightly dance th’ aereal throng. 


Now howl’d with fhrieks of woe th’ unbounded wafte, 
Or wav’d the brown wood’s long-bewildering maze 3 
Or lower’d the blackening noon by fpells o’ercatt, 
Or bloom’d the lawn, where fportful Fancy ftrays ; 
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Or Ghofts indignant burft the marble tomb, 
Or pin’d in filent woe the drooping Maid ; 

Or wail’d the Lover mid the blackening gloom 
With trembling lips, and call’d on death for aid. 


To thrill the Murderer’s fhuddering nerves, unveil’d 
Thro’ Night's ftain’d fhade the ghaftly Phantom ftood ; 
Mutter’d his livid lips, to fight reveal’d, 
And on his rent throat hung the clotted blood. 


Back ftarts the Tyrant at the threatening nod : 

His loofe teeth chatter, and his broad eyes glare : 
The Furies o’er him fhake their fcorpion rod, 

And Horror’s grey hand lifts his icy hair. 


I faw where England’s awful Sov’reigns rofe. 
Gloomy they ttrode along the darken’d field ; 
This roll’d the battle o'er his proftrate foes, 
That fhook the burnifh’d helm and gleaming hhield. 


Yet vain their boaft, when at th’ appointed hour 
Fate wing’d the dart that lays the mighty low ; 

Vain was the downy couch, the rofeate bower, 
To feal in-reft the weeping lids of Woe. 


Nor themes fublime alone employ’d his thought, 
But oft gay fcenes th’ unbended mind beguil’d; 
Exulting Nature claim’d the finifh’d draught, 
And Care’s grim front, and canker’d Envy fmil’d. 


But deeper plain’d the Caledonian lyre : 

Slow, wild, and folemn, wail’d the melting lays: 
Of dying groans it fung, of combats dire, 

And told the mournful tales of ancient days ; 


Of Ghofts dim-gliding on the Moon’s wan beam, 
Of feeble founds that tell the Hero’s doom, 
Of Chiefs once fam’d, that o’er his midnight dream 
Lofft dark, and point him to the lonely tomb. lil 


He fung the narrow houfe with grafs o’ergrown, 
Where oft, as night involves the dufky fphere, 

The Spirit hovering o'er the mofs-clad ftone 
Shrieks to the Hunter’s pierc’d and ftarded ear. 


I faw Balclutha’s towers !———No feftive ftrain 
Of Mirth loud echoing fhook the vaulted hall ; 
But there, vain hope! to feed his clamorous train 
The fearlefs fox o’erlook’d the hanging wall, 


Around was Ruin, Silence, and Defpair, 

Bleak waftes, and hills with rifted pines o’erfpread, 
Th’ enormous rock whofe ragged front was bare, 

And trees that nodded o’er the mighty dead. 
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There is a noble dignity in the defcription of the perfon of 
Offian ; and the effeét of Shakefpear’s magic powers, particu. 
larly in the ftanza’s beginning with, ¢ To thrill the murderers, 
&c,’ and * Back ftarts the tyrant, &c.’ is painted with great 
force. But the ftanza, wheie the glittering effulgence of fancy 
is compared to the peacock’s tail, has, we are afraid, fome- 
thing of the Bathos. In the chain of fimilitude, inferior ima- 
ges generally produce that confequence. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion that the fpecies of ver- 
fification Mr. Ogilvie has here made choice of is not well adapt- 
éd to his fubjeét, or, at leaft, to the manner in which ke has 
executed it. Perfpicuity of images, and an eafy fimplicity of 
expreffion, are cither moft naturally anaexed to the ftanza of 
alternate rhyme, or by being often made the vehicle of fuch 
imagery and exprefficn, cuftom has rendered it improper for 
any other. But Mr. Ogilvie’s defcriptions, however ftrong, 
are frequently elaborate ; his images too, are of a very abftract- 
ed nature; and his diction fometimes acquires a ftiffnefs and 
affectation, from an apparently laboured {election of compound 
epithets. The elegy * fubjoined to this poem has nothing of 
novelty te recommend it. L 


* To the memory Of the late Earl of Findlater and Seafield. 





A Difcourfe upon the Inflitution of Medical Schools in America, dea 
livered at a public anniverfary Commencement, held in the College 
of Philadelphia, May 30 and 31, 1765. With a Preface, cin- 
tainizg, among cther things, the Author's Apology for attempting 
to introduce the regular Mode of prattifng Plyfic in Philadel- 
phia. By John Morgan, M. D. F.R.S, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Philadelphia printed, and fold by D. Wilfon in London. 


EFORE we proceed to fpeak of this difcourfe, we pre- 
fume it will be thought neceflary to inform our readers, 

that hitherto, throughout the whole continent of America, the 
PraQice of Phyfic, Surgery and Pharmacy have been conftantly 
united in the fame perion; for whilft the colonies were yet in 
their infancy, we may naturally fuppofe that none of them 
were fufficiently populous, or opulent, to fupport each of the 
profeffions feparately. In. thefe refpeéts the cafe is now alter- 
ed. Within thefe few years, fevéral young gentlemen, from 
different provinces, have come over to European univerfities, 
particularly to Edinborough, in purfuit of a regular medical 
education. ‘The Author of this difcourfe is among the firft of 
thofe who have returned ; and who, fiom this fpecimen of his 
abilities, 
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abilities, we dare fay muft have met with a favourable reception 
fc m the rational part of his countrymen. Properly fenfible of 
the dignity of his profeffion, and of the many inconveniences 
of practifing in the ufual American manner, he determined, 
from the firft, to act as a phyfician only. This being a new 
thing, it is eafy to imagine the difficulty with which it muft be 
attended. In order, however, to convince the Philadelphians 
of the utility of his plan, he has, in his preface to this dif- 
courfe, confidered the fubject at length, inforcing the necefliry 
of his intended reformation by fuch arguments as might be ex- 
pected from a perfon well acquainted with the fubject. 

We come now to the difcourfe. The Author, being ap- 

inted profeflor of the theory and practice of medicine in the 
college of Philadelphia, avails himfelf of a public anniveriary 
commencement, to difplay the great advantages that muft ne- 
ceflarily occur to that province, and city in particular, from the 
inftitution of medical fchools, and he endeavours to animate 
his fellow citizens to contribute every thing in their power to 
promote fo laudable an attempt. After a fhort introduétion, in 
which the Doctor, from the importance of the fubjed, be- 
fpeaks the attention of his audience, he begins with a general 
definition of medicine: Having enumerated its feveral branches, 
he proceeds to {peak of each in particular, under the feveral 
heads of Anatomy, Materia Medica, Botany, Chymiftry, 
Phyfiology, Pathology and Praxis; defining and difplaying the 
ufe and importance of each in the ftudy of the healing art. 
Having briefly run over this part of his diicourfe, in which no- 
thing new was to be expected, he goes on to fhew the neceffity 
of aregular plan, inthe purfuit of medical knowledge, in the 
following words. ‘¢ The great extent of medical fcience, 
which comprehends fo many different branches, makes it im- 
pofible to learn it thoroughly, without we follow a certain or- 
der, Whilft we negleé& this, all our ideas are but crude con- 
ceptions, a rope of fand without any firm connection. Should 
the ftudent, as chance or whim might direct, fometimes apply. 
himfelf to one branch, fometimes to another ; or read indif-" 
criminately even the beft authors on the different parts of me- 
cicine; for want of method, all his knowledge would be fuper- 
hial ; though he might take as much pains as would fuffice ta 
make him eminently fkilful, had he from the beginning pur- 
fued a well concerted plan. What progrefs could we make in 
mathematics, if we did not proceed ftep by ftep, and in a certain 
order ?—-Medical truths arife out of one another, in fome mea- 
fure like’ the propofitions of Euclid. The order which I 
would reconimend in the ftudy of medicine, is to begin with 
a 3 then what I have called medical natural hiftory, viz. 
we Materia Medica and Botany; Chymiftry thould follow ; 
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the Inftitutes come next; and the ftudy of Practice fhould com. 
plete the work. It will not be improper to obferve here, 
that young men ought to come well prepared for the ftudy of 
medicine, by having their minds enriched with all the aids 
they can receive from the languages and the literal arts. Latin 
and Greek are very neceflary to be known by a phyfician, 
The Jatter contains the rich original treafures of ancient medi- 
cal fcience, and of the firft parents of the healing art. The 
former contains all the wealth of more modern literature. It 
is the vehicle of knowledge in which the learned men of every 
nation in Europe choofe to convey their fentiments, and com- 
municate their difcoveries tothe world. ‘The French language 
has prevailed much in Europe. ‘The advantage which we may 
reap from the writings of many eminent men, and of many 
learned focieties, which are publifhed in French, make the 
knowledge of this language very valuable alfo to a phyfician. 
An acquaintance with mathematics and natural philofophy, we 
cannot difpenfe with, fince we can go but {mall lengths in na- 
tural or medical enquiries, without their affiftance.’——Hence our 
Author naturally deduces the neceffity of an academic educa- 
tion. But if all this be required in the education ofa phyfician, 
as it moft undoubtedly is, what fhall we think of the wifdom 
of the people of this kingdom, who daily commit their lives to 
the care of men who are gengrally known to be totally deftitute 
of every one of the above mentioned requilites ! 

Our profeffor next takes a general view of the prefent ftate of 
phyfic in America, and then proceeds to fhew the effects of ig- 
norant and prefumptuous practice, in thefe words, * Should 
we for 2 moment turn our eyes upon the man who dares to en- 
ter upon the practice of phyfic, without being properly ini- 
tiated in the fcience, or inftruéted in the important duties of the 
profeffion, he would foon prefent us with a melancholy prof- 
pect. If not paft all feelings of humanity, what compunc- 
tions of confcience, what remorfe would not fill his breaft from 
pradtifing at random and in the dark; not knowing whether his 
prefcriptions might prove a wholefome remedy, or a deftructive 
poifon. ‘To difcover the nature of an uncommon difeafe, or 
to account for an unufual fymptom, puzzles his invention. 
Ignorant of every true principle from which, by a juft reafon- 
ing, he might be able to deduce praétical inferences, he knows 
not what prognoftic to make, or what plan of treatment to ob- 
ferve. Unfteadyand irrefolute, he attempts a variety of means; 
fuch as either avail not, or fuch as heighten the danger of the 
difeafe, already too violent. He may thus interrupt the falu- 
tary attempts of nature, or, not knowing how to fecond them, 
tamper with the life of his patient, and idly waiting to fee 
what nature herfelf is capable of doing, neglect to fuccour pe 
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till it is too late, and the fatal hand of death is juft clofing the 
loomy fcene. Wretched is the cafe of thofe whom chance, or 
mifinformed judgment, fhall throw into his hands, to fall victims. 
of his temerity ! Great is the havock which his ignorance fpreads 
on every fide, robbing the affectionate hufband of his darling 
fpoufe, or rendering the tender wife a helplefs' widow ; increa* 
fing the number of orphans; mercilefly depriving them of their 
parents fupport; bereaving the afflicted parents of their only 
comfort and hope, by the untimely death of their beloved in- 
fants, and laying whole families defolate. Remorfelefs foe to 
mankind ! actuated by more than favage cruelty ! hold, hold 
thy exterminating hand !” . 
Thefe extraéts may prove fufficient to give an idea of the zeak 
and abilities of Doctor Morgan, who if he fucceeds in his at-_ 
tempt to eftablifh proper {chools of phyfic in Philadelphia, will 
doubtlefs deferve the warmeft acknowledgments from his fellow 
citizens, and will be remembered by their pofterity with reve- 


rence and. gratitude. 
B,..t 
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Voyages and Travels in the Levant; in the Years 1749, §05 515 52+ 
containing Obfervations in Natural Hiftory, Phyfick, Agriculture, 
and Commerce: particularly on the Holy Land, and the Natural 
Hiftory of the Scriptures. Written originally in the Swedifh 
Language, by the late Frederick Haflelquift, M. D. Fellow 
of the Royal Societies of Upfal and Stockholm. Publifhed, 
by Order of her prefent Majefty the Queen of Sweden. By 
Charles Linnzus, Phyfician'to the King of Sweden, Profef- 
fellor of Botany at Upfal, and Member of all the learned 
Societies in Europe. 8vo. 5s. Davis. 


HE travels of men of Sc1rENCE are founded on very op- 
pofite views, and profecuted in a very different manner, 

from the tours performed by men of Fortune. The Jatter, as 
Muralt obferves, tranfport themfelves from country to country, 
and ramble from town to town, without fpeculation, or improve- 
ment; as children turn over books for the fake of the cutts, 
Far otherwife is the cafe, with regard to travellers of a ftu- 
dious and literary turn ; who both enrich themfelves and others 
by their collections and their remarks: bringing forth from the 
treafures of art and nature, * things new and old.’ . 
_ The refearches of the naturalift, in particular, are produc- 
tive of no lefs advantage to others, than delight himfelf; efpecially 
thofe of the BoranistT, whofe difcoveries and acquifitions. are 
often of the utmoft confequence to the trading and commercial 
intereft of his country.. Nay, the’celebrated Linnzus has even 
4 ventured 
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ventured to aflert *, that the knowledge of plants is the very 
foundation of the whole public ceconomy ; fince it is that which 
feeds and clothes a nation.—Botany difcovers to us the fevera] 
plants neceflary for phyfick, for colouring, and for various other 
ufes ; and thefe one nation often purchafes from another, through 
mere ignorance of the products of their native foil, and of the 
bleffings with which nature hath favoured their own climate, 
In fine, it is botany which teaches us to turn every kind of foil 
to fome advantage ; for even bogs and marfhes may be made as 
valuable as the moft fertile meadows, if this delight/ul and pro- 
fitable {cience be well attended to, and rightly cultivated 

In this view it is, that the voyages of Dr. Haflelquitt will 
appear to moft advantage, efpecially in the eyes of ai who are 
lovers of natural hiftory; as his deicriptions of the curious ani- 

als and vegetables obferved by him, in the Laflern couniries, 
will certainly be regarded, by them, as the moft valuable parts 
of his book.—It muft be acknowledged, neverthelefs, that our 
Author’s accounts of the feveral places which he vifited (particu- 
lasly of the Holy Land, as it was formerly ftiled) with the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the inhabitants, and the incidents which 
happened to him in his travels,—will be moft generally enter- 
taining ; and to thefe parts of his work, therefore, we fhall, in 
a great meafure, confine our extracts, in the prefent article. 

Thefe travels were originally written and printed in the Swe- 
difh language ; from which they are now tranflated into Englifh, 
by a foreign gentleman, who was a pupil of the celebrated Dr. 
Linneus, and therefore beft qualified for this undertaking : for 
the difficulty, with regard to an Englifh tranflation of Dr. Haf- 
felquift’s performance, was, to find a perfon both fufficiently 
verfed in natural hiftory and in the Swedifh language ; and at 
the fame time willing to undertake fuch a tafk. If, therefore, 
the critical Englifh Reader fhould obferve a few inaccuracies in 
the ftile, or imperfections in the diction of this work, in its 
= drefs, his candour will make due allowances for them: 

ut, in truth, there is not, after all, fo much occafion for the 
exercife of this yirtue, in the perufal of the prefent publication, 
as the tranflator’s modefty hath induced him to befpeak ; for, 
on the whole, his language is very current, if not abfolutely ele- 
gant ; and may be deemed equal to that of moft of our Englith 
travellers: the excellent narratives of Mr. Wood’s travels to 
Palmyra and Balbec, and of Anfon’s voyage, round the world, 
excepted, 

With refpe& to Dr. Haflelquift himfelf, he appears to be a 
yery honeft man, and a fenfible obferver, both of men and things. 
He is not, however, an elaborate writer; at leaft, there are in 
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this work, no extraordinary proofs of his talent for literary com- 
pofitions. His remarks are curforily fet down, without any 
great regard to order or fyftem ; and have the appearance of a 
mere journal, publifhed in the fame negligent undrefs in which 
jt was originally written, in the very courfe of the travels to 
which they relate. —But a naked beauty is not perhaps the lefs 
engaging for the want of ornaments, which fometimes only ferve 
to oof{cure thofe charms they were intended to embellifh. 

From the account of Dr. H. prefixed to thefe voyages, by 
Linnzus, we learn, that the Dr. having attended the lectures 
of this great Naturalift, in 1747, the latter, in the courfe of 
his obfervations, had lamented, that we were greatly ignorant 
of the Natural Hiftory of Paleftine; that, particularly, the 
Expofitors of the facred Scriptures, who have ufed their utmoft 
endeavours to know the animals mentioned in them, have never 
been able to determine, with any degree of certainty, concern- 
ing them; and that this was the more furprizing, confidering 
how many of the Romifh clergy travel to the Holy Land every 
year, without troubling themfelves to enquire into this fubje&, 
although Botany is fo much indebted to divines who have vifited 
other countries ! 

Haffelquift being ftirred up by this, was determined upon a 
voyage to Paleftine ; although his fortune was not equal to the 
expences necefiarily attending fuch a fcheme. He obtained, 
however, fome few inadequate contributions towards carrying his 
defign into execution ; and he fet forward on his enterprize. 

During his travels, he fent letters to Sweden, filled with fach 
curious remarks, that the lovers of fcience there, repeatedly 
raifed fub{criptions to enable him to profecute his obfervations. 
After feveral years abfence he returned to Smyrna, with a vaft 
quantity of natural curiofities ; but, while waiting here for an 
opportunity of returning home, he departed this life: and his 
creditors feized his collection, until a debt of 350 pounds, con- 
tracted by the Dr. during his travels, fhould be paid. 

It being impoffible to collect fuch a fum in Sweden, on a 
fudden, Dr. Back applied to the prefent Queen, Louisa Ux- 
RICA ; who redeemed the collection out of her own purfe. The 
curiofities arrived the next year, and were fuch as could not fail 
to excite the admiration of all benolders. Her Majefty ordered 
Linnzus to arrange our traveller's own manufcript remarks, and 
to publifh them, digefted in fuch a manner as Dr. L. himfelf 
fhould deem moft proper. The prefent publication is the refult 
of thefe orders. Befides what is mentioned in this book, a great 
number of curiofities hath been incorporated with the Queen's 
cabinet, and have already been defcribed by Linnzus, in the 
Mufeim Regine: others have been defcribed in his Flora Pa- 
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Our Author began his voyage to the Eaft, in 17493; failing 
from Stockholm, for Smyrna, in the month of Auguft, on board 
the Ulrica, belonging to the Swedifh Levant company. 

We meet with nothing extraordinary, till we arrive at Smyr- 

na; where we are to make fome ftay. Here our Author waited 
on M. Peyfonel, the French Conful, and member of the acade- 
my of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres ; to whom he declares 
himfelf indebted for fome obfervations here made on the nature 
of corals. 
_ During his refidence at Smyrna, the diverfions of the carnival 
began among the Franks, with the new year, 1750. Dr. H. was 
prefent at the entertainment given, January 5, to all the Euro- 
peans ; in which every thing was conduéted after the European 
manner: but the mufic was wretched. This noble art, fays he, 
is no more to be found in a country where it once had arrived te 
the higheft ‘perfection. In vain may we look for an Orpheus 
among the Greeks ;—but a dance performed by the Greek wo- 
men, afforded the Dr. infinite pleafure ? “he women were about 
15 in number. The foremoft conducted the dance, making 
figns to the reft. The art confifted in keeping an equal femi- 
circle, to be obferved under all their different turnings. They 
likewife feveral times made a labyrinth, but immediately refumed 
their former ftations. ‘Chere was fomething particular in this’ 
dance, which convinced our Author of its antiquity ; and M. 
Peyfonel affured him, that monuments had been found, on which 
this dance was fculptured. ‘It is fo agreeable, fays Dr. H. 
where danced by Greeks, drefled in the ancient manner, and 
comformable to the dance, that no modern invention of this kind 
feems equal to it.’ 

The fields and gardens about Smyrna afforded our Author his 
chief amufement ; and he gives a detail of the productions of 
each. He likewife vifited the neighbouring villages ; and gives 
a defcription of them. Having an inclination to fee the inland 
country of Natolia before he quitted its coafts, he fet out, 
March 11, for Magnefia, which is eight hours travelling from 
Smyrna. Here a profpect opened upon him, fo fingular, that 
he queftions if any one who has not feen the Eaftern countries 
ean form the leaft idea of it: a mixture of hills and vallies, like 
the high billows and gulphs in a boifterous fea. * In no place, 
fays he, was it more evident, that the continent, we call earth, 
was, in the beginning, the bettom of the fea. The hills were 
in their form unequal, fome being fiat toward the top; others 
of a conic figure; but all uncultivated,—the country being very 
poorly inhabitated. On the whole, the face of the country, he 
fays, is rather ftrange than pleafing, on account of the exe 
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ful to travellers. ‘Taverns * are, indeed, frequent on thefe roads, 
for the accommodation of fuch as want the refrefhment of a 
cup of coffee, or plain water; for nothing better can be had in 
the taverns of Natolia. Yet if one of thefe Natoliazn Turks 
(and the cafe, we believe, is pretty much the fame in all parts 
of Turky) is treated with a glafs of wine or brandy, by a tra- 
yeller, he forgets his religion, on that occafion. 

At Magnefi our Author firft experienced how miferably a 
traveller is lodged at the caravanfaras, or inns in Turky. We 
were led, fays he, to a chamber, the paflage to which was more 
dificult than the high hills I afterwards afcended; as, on the 
latter, I had firm ground to ftand on; but here, loofe ftones, 
The inward appearance was fuch as might be expected in a place 
which has not been cleaned for 1000 years, viz. from its begin- 
ning ; and perhaps fome thoufands of people have been lodged 
in it. A rufh mat was laid on the floor for each of us;—on 
which we put the bed-cloaths we had taken with us; and this 
was all the furniture, tables, chairs and bed. 

Being a Phyfician, our Author was much regarded by the 
Mufelem, or chief commander of Magnefia ; and, for the fame 
reafon, by his fervants, and even by all the inhabitants of that 
town. Wherever I went, fays he, fo far from * pointing at me 
or my fervant and calling Jaur! (unbeliever) which is otherwife - 
cuftomary amongft the Turks when they fee a Chriftian, efpe- 
cially a ftranger, I faw and heard myfelf called and taken notice 
of as Hekim Packi: however, I had not this complaifance for 
nothing. Mufelem, as the chief of the town, began very care- 
fully to think about his health ; which was not only followed 
by his fervants, but by all in the town whom I had occafion to 
converfe with. It is common enough amongft the Turks, and 
even Greeks, to be fick as often as they have an opportunity of 
{peaking to a phyfician. Mboft of them are fubjeé to the hypo- 
chondriac diforders ; and as this difeafe always occafions per- 
fons to be fufpicious of their health, efpecially in the country, 
and in little towns, where they feldom have an opportunity of 
converfing with them who can give them any fatisfaction, it is’ 
no wonder they fhould be curious, and that a phyfician fhould 
be both welcome and employed. There is no occafion to de- 
fire to feel the pulfe. The firth thing the perfon does who con- 
fults a do&tor, is to put forward his naked arm. I know not. 
where they learned this, as perhaps neither they, nor their fa- 
thers before them, ever appeared before a phyfician capable of 
judging by the pulfe. If I may guefs, I fhould think it tranf- 
mitted by the parents to their offspring, and to have been firft 


? Thefe taverns, or rather coffee-houfes, are only huts, confifting of 
fones piled together, and covered over with boughs, 
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introduced -by that great phyfician who lived here, and put fuch 
great and juft confidence in the pulfe. It is not difficult to ima- 
gine that the great doctor from Stanchio (Cous) to acquire per- 
fet experience, on which he built his fcience, here introduced 
the cuftom, that, when any difeafed perfon confulted him he 
felt his pulfe, which he taught his difciples ; of whom the peo- 
ple Jearned it, and have retained it to this day without knowing 
the reafon; in the fame manner as hath happened with religious 
ceremonies amongft fome nations, who ftill ufe them, tho’ they 
know not whence or why they were introduced, thofe who in- 
troduced and propagated them having through the change of 
times been extirpated. I gave my Mufelem fome medicines I 
had taken with me from Sweden in order to ftrengthen his fto- 
mach. A Seraglio of fifteen women, which at fo early an age 
kept, was enough to hurt it; but I would not advife any phy- 
fician, who may chance to be in my fituation, and is confulted 
by a Turkifh grandee, to tell him this, as he might perhaps 
become a martyr to truth. It is beft to think and do what ap- 
pears to be of fervice, and talk as little as poffible. By way of 
recompence he gave me liberty to go whither I pleafed, and 

romifed to take care that the mountains and places where I 
intended to botanize fhould be clear, which I efteemed the beft 
reward I could defire.’ 

Dr. Haffelquift is pretty copious in his account of the religious 
ceremonies at the church feftivals, obferved here, by the Greek 
and Armenian Chriftians; but as fuch details, we apprehend, will | 
not, in thiscountry, be regarded as the moft ufeful or entertain- 
ing parts of his book, we fhall now wait on him at Alexandria. 

ere he takes notice of a circumftance which would horridly 
mortify our Englifh fquires, and Yorkfhire hunters, were they ta 
traveltothe land of Egypt. At Alexandria they would not be fuffered 
to indulge in their favourite exercife of riding on horfeback : and 
here too the London citizen would be fadly at a lofs for his com- 
modious hackney coach. From the great contempt the Turks 
have for Chriftians, Jews, and Moors, they will not permit any 
of them to ride on a horfe, which is here deemed too noble a. 
creature for fuch defpicable wretches to beftride ; and of which 
honour a Muflelman alone is worthy. The Chriftians however 
are very well content to ride upon afles, fince cuftom hath ren- 
dered the ufe of them fo general; and our author learned. to 
think fo well of thefe Egyptian hacks, that he afferts, ‘ no town 
has better conveniences for going from place to place, than 
Cairo or Alexandria.’ The ftreets, he fays, are almoft full of 
afies, [fo poflibly, may be the ftreets of fome European cities] 
and he who chufes not to walk, mounts the afs he likes beft, [in 
which refpect, indeed, the cities of Europe and Egypt differ] and 
gets on apace, and atareafonable expence. The Moors are the 
gwners of thele long ear'd nags, and value them at a high rate. 
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The proprietor of the afs which our Author ufually mounted, 
told him, that he gave twenty ducats for that beaft, and would 
not take double the money for him, the creature being his maf- 
ter’s chief fupport. 

Our Author alfo vifited Rofetta ; and, en paffant, defcribes the 
country and its produce. He alfo mentions many particulars re- 
lating to the manners and cuftoms of the people ; and among 
other circumftances, he give the following account of the Egyp- 
tian fnake-merchants: 

Now [the beginning of July] fays he, was the time to catch 
all forts of * fnakes to be met with in Egypt, as the great heats 
bring forth thefe vermin: I therefore made preparation to get 
all | could, and at once received four different forts, which I have 
defcribed and prcferved in aqua vite. ‘Thefe were the common 
viper, the ceraftes of alpin, jaculus, and an anguis marinus. 
They were brought to me by a Pfilli, who put me, together 
with the French Conful, and all of the French nation 
prefent, in confternation. ‘They gathered about us to fee how 
fhe handled the moft poifonous and dreadful creatures, alive and 
brifk, without their doing or even offering to do her the leaft 
harm. When fhe put them into the bottle where they were to 
be preferved, fhe took them with her bare hands, and handled 
them as our ladies do their laces. She had no difficulty with 
any but the viperz officinales, which were not fond of their 
lodging. They found means to creep out before the bottle could 
be corked. ‘They crept over the hands and bare arms of the 
woman, without occafioning the leaftfear in her : fhe with great 
calmnefs took the fnakes from her body, and put them into the 
place deftined for their grave. She had taken thefe ferpents in 
the field with the fame eafe fhe handled them before us; this 
we were told by the Arab who brought her to us. Doubtlefs 
this woman had fome unknown art which enabled her to handle 
thofe creatures. It wag impoffible to get any information from 
her; for on this fubje& fhe would not open her lips. The art 
of fafcinating Serpents is a fecret amongft the Egyptians. It is 
worthy the endeavours of all naturalifts, and the attention of 
every traveller, to learn fomething decifive relative to this affair. 
How ancient this art is amongft the Africans, may be concluded 
from the ancient Maril and Pfylli, who were from Africa, and 
daily fhewed proofs of it at Rome. It is very remarkable that 
this fhould be kept a fecret for more than 2000 years, being 
known only to a few, when we have feen how many other fe- 
crets have within that time been revealed. The circumftances 
telating to the fafcination of ferpents in Egypt related to me, 
were principally, 1. That the art is only known to certain fa- 
milies, who propagated it to their offspring. 2. The perfon 
who Knows how to fafcinate ferpents, never meddles with other 
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poifonous animals; fuch as fcorpions, lizards, &c. There 
are different perfons who know how to fafcinate thefe animals 5 
and they again never meddle with ferpents. 3. Thofe that faf- 
cinate ferpents eat them both raw and boiled, and even make 
broth of them, which they eat 7 commonly amongft them; 
but in particular, that eat fuch a difh when they go out to catch 
them. I have even been told the ferpents fried or boiled, are 
frequently eat by the Arabians, both in Egypt and Arabia, 
though they know not how to fafcinate them, but catch them 
either alive or dead. 4. After they have eat their foup, they pro- 
cure a bleffing from their Scheik (prieft or lawyer) who ufes 
fome fuperftitious ceremonies, and amongft others, fpits on them 
feveral times with certain geftures. ‘This matter of getting a 
bleffing from the prieft is pure fuperftition, and certainly cannot 
in the leaft help to fafcinate ferpents ; but they believe, or will 
at leaft perfuade others, that the power of fafcinating ferpents 
depends upon this circumftance. We fee by this, that they 
know how to make ufe of the fame means ufed by other na- 
tions; namely, to hide under the fuperftitious cloak of religion, ; 
what may be eafily and naturally explained, efpecially when they 
cannot or will not explain the natural reafon. I am inclined to 
think that all which was formerly, and is yet reckoned witch- 
craft, might come under the fame article with the fafcination of 
ferpents. The difcovery of a {mall matter may in time teach 
every body to fafcinate ferpents ; and then this power may be 
exercifed by thofe who have not got it from the hands of a holy 
Scheik, juft as the heat would naturally hatch chickens in an 
Egyptian oven ; whether a Scheik did or did not lay himfelf 
naked on it, when the eggs are juft put in; yet to this cere- 
mony do the fuperftitious Egyptians afcribe the happy event of 
the chicken being hatched, when they are afked the reafon. I 
have been told of a plant with which they anoint or rub them- 
{elves before they touch the ferpents ; but I have not hitherto 
received the leaft defcription of it, therefore I regard it as fa- 
bulous.’ 
Among the things moft obfervable at Cairo, the nilometre en- 
gaged our Author’s attention. ‘This is a pretty large houfe 
built in a fquare near the river Nile. Its roof terminates in a 
white pyramid ; in the foundation-wall, are holes through which 
the water has a free entrance. In the middle of the building 
is a marble obelifk, in which is a fcale of inches; and by this 
they daily obferve the increafe of the river till the water is let 
into the town, and over the country.—On the 27th of July, 
Dr. Haffelquift was prefent at the celebration of a feftival to 
which Cairo alone hath a right, derived from nature, and not 
to be celebrated in any other place in the world! It was on this 


day that.the water of the Nile was let into the town ; and there- 
by ? 
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by ‘a beginning made,’ as our author, or his tranflator ex- 
prefleth it, * to Kgypt’s fertility for the enfuing year.’—* As the 
good or bad fortune of the country;’ continues he, ° depends 
on this day, in refpect to the plenty of the water, it is juftly 
one of the moft folemn in the whole year. The Nile is entirely 
under the direction of man: it overflows the country, but wan- 
ders not at will: it is conducted to all parts of the coun- 
tries which may want it, with prudence and circum{pection ; 
but the art of man cannot contribute to its encreafe. This is 
the work of nature. When the Nile begins to encreafe, adam 
ofearth is caft up at the opening of the ditch, which the Emperor 
Trajan made from the river, and goes through the city, which 
formerly ended in the fea at Rofette, after having watered the whole 
country through which the ditch was made. When the water 
hath rifen to a fufficient height, which can be feen by the famous 
Nilometre, this dam is opened and the ditch filled with water, 
which is afterwards encreafed and led over the whole country. 
The day this is done is a feftival, and was now celebrated. The 
feftival was not fo remarkable in this year as in others, becaufe 
the Turks had now begun their Ramadan, when every body is 
filent and devout. The fcene was commonly performed in this 
manner: the Bafhaw in Cairo, accompanied by a detachment 
of 1000 or more Janiflaries, with his Kiaja and other officers, 
goes to the dam on horfeback at feven o’clock in the morning, 
where he enters a tchiofk (an open fummer-houfe) and orders 
thofe that are to open the dam to hold themfelves in readinefs, 
The honour of opening the dam is divided between the Turks, 
Copthi, and Jews, and is opened by them in their turn, 
When every thing is ready for opening, the Bafhaw throws 
with his own hands a fpade upon the dam. This done, it is re- 
moved by thofe who are appointed for the purpofe, with the 
loudeft acclamations of numbers of people.’ 

Our Author’s defcription of the grand caravan which goes 
from Cairo to Mecca, is extremely curious *; but we have not 
room for the particulars. His vifit to the burial places of the 
mummies, and to the celebrated pyramids, comes next. As to 
thefe prodigious monuments of Egyptian antiquity, the pyra- 
mids, we have already given, from Norden’s travels +, a much 
more confiderable account of them, than is to be met with in 
Dr. Haffelquift’s brief memoirs. Of the fepulchres of the mum- 
mies, our Author’s account is alfo very brief, and much lefs fa- 
tisfactory than fome former defcriptions already before the public. 
In truth, our Swedifh traveiler is lefs of an antiquarian than a bo- 


* This caravan ufually confifts of pilgrims, to the rumber of 40 or 
50,009; and fometimes even 100,000, 
T Sce Review, vol, xv. 
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tanift. Thefe fubterrancous places, fays he, afforded mé lef; 
pleafure than the open plain I faw around them, where I fearched 
for natural curiofities. However, he acknowledges that the 
infeé?s he found in the land were the greateft advantage he reaped 
from this journey ; for he met with fome which he fuppofes no na- 
turalift had ever before feen :—He muft mean defcribed, for it is 
rather too much, to pronounce what had mot been feen by other 
naturalifts vifiting the fame country. 

During his ftay at Cairo, our Author tells us he ventured to 
do a thing which he believes very few travellers before him have 
done, and in which he would not advife any one to follow his 
example, as they might not, perhaps, come off fo fafely as he 
did. He went into the Turkifh mofque !—In dire& oppofition 
to the Jaws of Turky, which ordain that any Chriftian who 
fhall prefume to enter one of their places of worfhip, muft either 
turn Mahometan, or be burnt alive. The Doétor’s curiofity, 
neverthelefs, was ftronger than his apprehenfion of the danger, 
and in he went; at a time, however, when none of the Turks 
who live there were prefent. He was accompanied bya French 
interpreter, and a good honeft Janiflary who was devoted to our 
Author,—and the {cruples of the door keeper removed by a 
handfome fee —What our adventurer faw in the mofque proved, 
after al], but an indifferent compenfation for the hazard he ran; 
the building which he vifited, and which he briefly defcribes, 
having nothing in it equal to the churches in moft European 
nations. 

From Cairo our Author went to Damiata, a little town built 
on the fhore of the Nile, in the form of a half-moon, fituated 
on the right-hand in coming from Cairo. In the environs of 
this town he botanized, according to cuftom, and here, he tells 
us, in the true fpirit of a difciple of Linnaeus, he had the plea- 
fure of feeing, from his window, one of the moft remarkable 
fights in nature. ‘* A female palm (Phoenix daétylifera Lin- 
nzi) had in the night put forth its blofioms from the fpatha. I 
went thither at fun-rife to fee it, whilft the dew was yet fall- 
mg. I faw a gardener, the proprietor of the palm, climbing 
up the palm, which equalled our largeft firs in height. He 
had a bunch of male flowers, with which he powdered the fe- 
male, and by thefe means fecundated them. After he had done 
this, he cut away the inferior boughs or leaves, between which 
the flowers of the preceding year had come out, together with 
the remarkable web which covers the bafis of the leaves, and 
goes from one edge of a leaf to the other.’ 

And now quitting the Land of Egypt, we arrive, with our 
Author, at THE Hoty Lanp.—April 1, 1750, the veffel by 
which he was conveyed, in four days, from Damiata, anchored 


before, Jaffa, called Joppa, in the fcriptures. - Here he im- 
mcdiately 
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mediately repaired to the quarters of the Latin Monks, who are 
appointed to receive pilgrims, and to forward them on their jour- 
ney to Jerufalem. The Procurator immediately put to him a 
queftion, which our Proteftant traveller would willingly have 
avoided ; viz. ** Whether he came to vifit the holy places. out 
of devotion?” The Doétor honeftly anfwering in the negative, 
«© What,” cried the Monk, who was a Spaniard, ‘* travel to 
the Holy Land without devotion !”—Our Author, however, 
fpeedily put an end to this difagreeable converfation, by changing 
the fubject to that of money ; and counted out to the pious Pro- 
curator 62 piaftres for himfelf, and the like fum for his fervant. In 
confideration of this fum, the procurator. fent previous advice 
to Jerufalem, of the ftranger’s arrival; and alfo took charge of all 
his baggage, till he fhould return. ‘The. Doctor. was well 
pleafed with this delay, as it afforded him fome time for. reft, 
after a difagreeable voyage, before he fet out on a journey yet 
more difagreeable by land. 

‘ I was now, fays he, come into the Holy Land, therefore 
had reafon to expect continual informations of holy things. The 
Monks began with their hotel, by informing me that it was the 
holy place where St. Peter had his fifhing hut, and where he 
‘ threw the famous ring into the fea. Every thing, even to the 
table on which we fupped, was holy. The wine we drank 
came from the holy defart where St. John dwelt; and the olives 
grew on the mountain of Olives near Jerufalem. ‘Thefe, inde- 
pendent of their holinefs, were of the beft kind I had tafted in 
the Levant, being fuch as Paleftine, always famous for olive- 
trees, affords. Amongft thofe who vifited me, during my ftay 
in Jaffa, was a clerk of the cuftoms, who on the third day came 
to receive the twenty-two piaftres, which every Frank is obli- 
ged to pay to the cuftom-houfe of Jaffa, for the privilege of 
coming on fhore and travelling inthe country, The inhabitants 
of the country, Armenians, Greeks, &c. pay only half the 
fum. But as 4000 perfons arrive yearly, befides as many Jews, 
who come from all quarters of the world, this may be efteemed 
aconfiderable revenue for the Turks; and indeed they receive 
no other from this uncultivated and almoft uninhabited country, 
The greateft part of this money is by legacies left to Mecca. 
A fhrewd difpofition, which appropriates the revenue arifing 
from one kind of fuperftition, to the maintenance of another,’ 

April 5th, our traveller, accompanied by a few others, mounted 
on afles, fet out for Jerufalem ; and as they journied along, he 
obferved, and thus defcribes, the face of the country : | 

‘ The whole country from Jaffa to Rama confifts of little 
hills; between thefe are level and handfome vales, which ex- 
tend in large plains. A part is turned into corn fields, but moft 
of it lies wafte. The ground here confifts of a loofe reddith 
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fandy mould ; and I have never feen in any place the ground fo 
caft up by moles as in thefe plains. “There was fcarce a yard’s 
length between each mole hill. ‘Ihis isan advantageous circum. 
{tance for all forts of felf-fown wild plants; therefore entire 
plains were covered with buphthalmum foliis oblongis dentatis 
or oxeye, with oblong dentated leaves ; which made them much 
yellower than our Swedifh meadows are in the month of June, 
from the caltha paluftris and ranunculus, or marfh-marygold 
and crowfoot.. In other places the fields were white with a fort 
of matricaria, or feverfew. In three places, we had fine vales 
abounding with olive-trees. Cranes, the inhabitants of uncul- 
tivated countries, were here to be found in great numbers. At 
four o’clock we came to. Rama, and alighted at the fine con- 
vent, which, if we except Jerufalem, is the beft. in the Holy 
Land.’ 

Here, onthe 7th, in the afternoon, he was waited on by the Monk 
who was appointed to attend him ; and who conducted him to the 
places they fhew for thofe which. Chrift, by his ¢ fufferings, death, 
and, burial, has immortalized in memory.’ A famous templé 
now adorns the fpot which was called Golgotha, or the place of 
Skulls. * The Europeans, fays the Dr. imagine this is a hill, or 
rifing ground ; it is quite the contrary, a vale, or deep ground.’ 
At the entry of this temple, they found three Turkith, officers; 
placed here to receive the tribute levied on pious travellers, and 
alfo to keep the peace, by preventing the guarrels which might 
arife among Chiiftians of various denominations, who pay their 
devotions here: a neceflary precaution, derived, no doubt, from 
the juft idea the Turks have formed of the fort of people they 
generally have here to do with. 

We muft not think of-fwelling this article with a detail of the 
many holy relicks, and facred fpots of ground fhewn to our tra- 
veller, at this grand fountain of Romifh fuperftition ; towards 
gratifying the curiofity of our readers, however, we fhall men- 
tion fome of the moft genuine remains and appearances of 
things and places mentioned in the fcriptures of the old and new 
teftament. , 

Paffing through one of the town gates, our Author * came 
immediately on the holy mount Sion, fo famous in the days of 
David. It is now a defart, flat and level ; occupied by the Chrif- 
tians, for a burial place :—I botanized, fays he, on the dry and 
poor Sion, and found fome common plants there, viz. Alum 
pallens, veronenfe; betonica officinalis; bifcutella didyma ; trifolium; 
globofum, tomentofum, refupinatum ; ephedra diftachta.’ : 

The Jews, it feems are ftill very numerous in this their an- 
cient Emporium ; our Author reckons about 20,000 Jewifh iné 
habitants, befides Turks and Chriftians: fo that Jerufalem. is 
ftill a great and populous city: though im no refpect equab 
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to its former opulent ftate. The greateft part of the Jews re- 
fiding here now, are poor, as they have no opportunity of 
traficking ; for, fays our Author, without traffick, they cannot 
thrive in any part of the world. * They have no other income 
here,’ fays he, * than. what they get from the Pilgrims of their 
nation, who come far and wide from all places to pay their re- 
fpeéts to the feat of their fore-fathers. Their Rabbi has large re- 
venues from his brethren throughout the whole world, of which 
the Turks draw the greateft part; for Jews as well as Chrif- 
tians muft conftantly bring their offerings to their altars, if they 
will kifs their holy places in peace.’ 

In an excurfion to Jericho, Dr. H. fays they came to a rifing 
ground, whence the original fituation of Judea may be feen ; 
which, he fays, © is the fame as it hath been from time imme- 
morial; though many divines contend, that Judea hath under- 
gone a change, or according to their manner of fpeaking, hath 
been transformed fince the death of Chrift. Judea is a country 
full of hills and vales, and as fuch it has been defcribed both 
in the Old and New Teftament; where it is always called a 
hilly land, and is every where famous for its mountains. ‘The 
hills are all of a moderate height, uneven, and are not of any 
mathematical figure, like many others, which are either of a conic, 
hemifpheric, or fome other fuch form. At firft, and neareft to 
Jerufalem, they confift of a very hard limeftone, which approaches 
to the nature of a flint, of a whitifh colour, or pretty near a pale 
yellow. They afterwards, and nearer the Dead Sea, confift ofa 
more loofe limeftone, fometimes white, and fometimes greyifh ; 
between which are layers of a reddifh micaceous ftone, or fexum 
purum micaceum. Near Jerufalem grow different forts of plants 
on thefe hills, efpecially ceratonia, carobtree ; myrtus, myrtle ; 
and teberinthus, turpentine-tree ; but farther towards Jericho, 
they are bare and barren. ‘The vales, like the hills, are not 
fruitful, but deferted and uncultivated, being full of pebbles, 
and without vegetables ; neverthelefs, the earth confifts of a 
goed red mould, and would amply reward the hufbandman’s 
toil. In the beginning they are f{omewhat narrow, but become 
wider nearer Jordan. Thefe interchanges of hills and vales, make 
the roads in Judea as dangerous as in any place whatever; and 
they could not be travelled with any but Arabian horfes, which 
are ufed to go upon fuch ftony roads as feem impaflable, 
and.perform it with great fagacity. I have had fuch proofs of 
this as I fhould fearce believe, if | had not feen it myfelf, efpe- 
cially on the journey from Jericho to the Dead Sea: but though 
thefe creatures are ufed to trot in the hills, they will blunder un- 
lefs they. be well governed. This I faw by thofe on which the 

onks rid, whe were but indifferent riders, and therefore their 
horfes feemed to have forgot the expertnefs and fafety with 
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which they went when managed by an able horfeman. The. 


fun had already hid himfelf behind the hills of Stony Arabia, 


and the moon come from her retreat; when we, at eight o'clock 
in the evening, arrived at our encampment, which was laid out 
on the great plain of Jericho, that extends two leagues in length. 


along the Dead Sea. Here we found tents erected for us, which. 


by the care of the Procurator had been brought thither; under 
which we had a pleafant and delicious fupper, and refted durin 
the darkeft part of the night. My Herbarium ferved me for a 
pillow. I was happy in having this, when the reft of the com- 
pany,, and the fuperior himfelf, had nothing to lie on but the 
bare earth. If our bed was not convenient, our: reft was not: 
long. We arofe before day- break to go to the mountain where 
Chrift fafted and was tempted by the Devil: we came thither 
at fan-rife, and began to-afcend before the heat fhould incom. 
mode us. ‘The mountain is high-and pointed ; and on our left, 
as we afcended, was a deep valley, towards which the rock was 
perpendicularly fteep. It confifts of a. loofe white limeftone, 
mixed with another that is greyifh and harder. The way to its. 
higheft point is dangerous beyond imagination.. It is narrow, 
fteep, fu!l of rocks and ftones, which obliged us frequently to 
creep over them before we could accomplifh our defign. The 
difficulty is encreafed by the valley on one fide; which, befide 
its terrible afpeét, is dangerous in cafe one fhould flip, asin fuch 
cafe it would be impoffible to efcape death. Near the top of 
the mountain are the ruins of an old Greek convent, which fhew 
how the Monks and Anchorites of the ancient Chriftians lived, 
and what places they inhabited, viz. fuch as really inclined them 
to lead a lonely, detached, and devout life: therefore defarts 
amd-inacceffible rocks were chofen by the primitive Chriftians for 
their dwellings, where they. might offer up their prayers in foli- 
tude. ‘Ihe former are yet occupied by the Coptite Monks in 
Egypt, for they have two convents. in the defarts; and 
with refpect to the latter, the Greeks preferve the ancient 
dwellings of their forefathers in Mount Simai, Saba, St. blias, 
and other places in the Eaft. I went as far up.on this terrible 
mountain of temptation as prudence would permit, but ventured not 
to go to the top, whither I fent my fervant to bring what natural 
curiofities he could find, whilft ] gathered what plants and in- 
fects I could find below ;_ of the latter I found a-very curious and 
new cimex, or bug. I had time enough to view the mouptaim 
and adjacent country, when we broke up at nine o’clock, and 
continued our.journey to Jericho, and travelled over a part of 
its large plain, which was entirely defart and uncultivated, 
bringing forth a number of trees that afford the oil of Zacchz- 
us, and fome Rhamnus, call’d Chrift’s Thorn. We came, 
after a little time, to the fountain of Elifha, which is the name 
of a fine {prong of frefh water, figuated in a vale, and furrounde! 
with 
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qith divers fine trees, viz. falix fafsaf, lonicere affinis floribus 
<occineis; and amongft the reft, fome fig-trees, which grew 
there wild. We continued our journey over a vale of this plain, 
in which the Arabians had fown barley for their horfes : and this 
was the only cultivated fpot of ground I had feen between Je- 
rufalem and Jericho, a couritry of a good day’s journey in extent. 
We came towards noon to Jericho, or two ftones caft from the 
place where they fhew fome remains in memory of this famous 
town. At this time there is not the leaft building, except the 
walls of an old houfe, which the Monks, who are apt to fanc- 
tify every thing, have called the houfe of Zacchzus, who, as 
they fay, climbed up in a rove tree, growing on this 
road, to fee Chrift. But the Chriftians of the Eaft fay that he 
climbed up in a different kind of tree, which now grows 
common here, and of whofe fruit the Arabs exprefs an oil, 
which the pilgrims purchafe under the name of Zacchzus’s 
oil. The Grecian text plainly calls it Sycomorus ; which in the 
Swedith tranflation, and by Luther is erroneouafly called a mul- 


‘berry tree. “The Sycamore does not grows near this place at 


prefent, but is to be found in other parts of Judea nearer the 
fea; and might have been planted here when the country was 
inhabited and cultivated. We returned in the afternoon to our 
tents; and after dinner I walked out to fearch for natural cu- 
riofities around Jericho, efpecially near the rivulet that runs 


acrofs the plain. The famous Afclepias gigantea of Judea, and 
the tree whofe flowers refemble a honeyfuckie, and hath thick 


leaves, were the moft remarkable plants I found. 
‘We broke up from Jericho dire€tly after midnight, to go to 
Jordan. We travelled over the remaining part of .the plain of 


Jericho, and therefore had a good road. We came before day- 


break to the fhore of Jordan, three me yo from the Dead Sea. 
obferved the different 
breadths of Jordan. Here it was about eight paces over, the 


fhores perpendicular, fix feet high, the water deep, muddy, ra» 


ther warm than cold, and much inferior in goodnefs to the 


Nile. On the fhores, grew rhamnus, vitex agnus caftus, .a 


willow of which pilgrims make ftaffs. We travelled hence to 


the Dead Sea, accompanied by an Arabian Prince. The plain 


reached to the fea, and was three leagues long, level, with fome 


dmall rifing grounds difperfed in different places ; between which 


Weré narrow vales, ‘uncultivated and barren. The foil is a 
greyifh fandy clay, fo loofe that our horfes often funk up to the 
knees in it. The whole furface of the earth was covered with 


falt, in the fame manner as in Egypt. The foil therefore was 


gyptian, and might be as fruitful if it were tilled ; and, with+ 
Out doubt, it was fo in the time of the Ifraelites. The river 


had thrown up.a quantity of willow at its mouth, The fhore 
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confifted of the fame clay as the large plain over which we had 
afled. In feveral places were perpendicular ftrata formed of a 
reddifh brittle earth ; which, without doubt, will in time be. 


come flate, inclofed in limeftone, fuch as is to be found in the 
different parts of Judea neareft the Déad Sea. The ftones on 
the fhore were all quartz, of different colours and fizes. We 


followed the whole length of the fea fhore. Here I found 


quartz ftones in the form of a flate, which is one of the rareft 
‘natural curiofities I got in my travels. If it was burnt, it fmelt 


like bitumen; which proves that it had its origin from it, like 
all the flate of this country. We took another road to our en- 


-campment, and followed the foot of that. mountain, which at 


this time divides Arabia Petraa from the Holy Land; and was 


formerly the boundaries of the Ifraelites who lived on this, and 
the other fide of Jordan. A Lichen covered in feveral places 
‘the clay ground in this large plain, which was fomewhat ftrange 
‘in an open defart. There grew in feveral places of this de. 


fart, the tamarifk tree; reaumuria; 2 kind of the Arabian kali, 
‘and a labiated flower of Linnzus; clafs of Didynamia; this 
had a foetid fmell,- and ts called bafel by the Arabs, which fig- 
nifies a leek. I found but one fhrub of the mimofa nilotica, 


‘or true acafia ; which has been brought hither by birds from 


-Arabia, its proper and native cofntry. Ina place near the foot 
of this mountain, is a river that has its fhore covered with 
reed, which does not grow near the Dead Sea. We faw on the 
top of a mountain, the Greek convent St. Saba, famous in for- 
mer time; and where, in the firft ages of Chriftianity, 4000 
Monks were maintained, who lived there in caves. The Greeks 
continue to make pilgrimages hither, and have Monks fent 
hither as a punifhment for fome tranfgreffions. As we continued 
our journey, I found the partridge of Arabia, or the Holy Land, 
which hath neyer been before defcribed; and I think it alone 
worth a journey to the Dead Sea. ‘Thefe birds are undoubtedly 
the quails of the Ifraelites.’ 

. Bethlehem is a large village, fituated on a high ground ; the 
houfes ruined ; and the inhabitants a crew of lawlefs Arabs, 
part Chriftians, and part Mahometans. Here he vifited what 
they fhew as the place where Chrift was born. It was a cavi 
under ground, to which they defcended by fome fteps; and over 
it is a very fine church. Here is alfo another church, and 4 
convent ; by the. Monks of which, our Author was well re- 
ceived: and in return for their civility, the Doétor did them4 
piece of fervice, in the way of his profeffion, of which they 
ftood in great need. Thefe Monks of Bethlehem, were, it 
feems almoft eaten up with the fcurvy, owing to their confined 
inanner of living, (fhut up within their walls, for fear of the 
Atabs) atid eating fo much falt-fith; on their numerous a 
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$curvy-grafs, the beft remedy for this difeafe, was not to be had 
there; but the Doctor had obferved plenty of water-crefles in 
their neighbourhood, and he advifed the monks to prefs out the 
‘ice of this plant, and drink it with milk; which they did, 
and found themfelves relieved by it; as he was afterwards in- 
formed, in Cyprus. : 

Our Author, on his return to Jaffa, gives a fhort defcription 
of Rama; which is but an afternoon’s ride from Jerufalem. © It 
isa fmall, but pretty handfome town, well fituated, in a fruit- 
ful plain; and though an inland place, carries on a good trade. 

At Acra, (formerly Ptolemais) Nazareth, Cana amd Galilee, 
Sidon, and other places adjacent, our Traveller made no long 
flay ; but he obferved, and has mentioned, feveral curious par- 
ticulars. Nazareth is at this time a large village, fituated ina 
vale, with ftone houfes in-the manner of the country, ftrong 
and well built, but far from elegant.. In travelling from this 
place to Mount Tabor, the Dr. and his company went through 
a fine country, full of forefts. They had, on their right, a 
view of Samaria, on an hill, a little en this fide of ‘labor. 
Below this hill, is the road that leads from Egypt to Damaf- 
cusand Conftantinople, which our Author fays is large,. broad, 
and fine. ‘* After travelling two hours, fays he, we began to 
afcend Tabor, cooled by its agreeable dew, and refrefhed by 
the milk of its fine herds of goats. It was a league up to the 
top, ftony and difficult ; but we did not however difmount. 
On the top of it was a fine plain, the fides of it rocky: be- 
tween thefe rocks are the remains of a church and building, 
erected in former times by the Chriftians, where pilgrims pay 
their devotion. We could hence fee the beauty of Galilee and 
Samaria. We defcended the hill after remaining there fix 
hours, when I had botanized there. ‘che hill is round, hath 
no precipices, is about four leagues in circumference, beautiful 
and fruitful. On leaving the mount we came to a little plain, 
at the end of which was a Chan with a market place, where 
the Arabs fold and bought horfes, afles, camels, oxen, fheep, 
goats, &c. Here began the plain of Efdraleon, and extended 
three miles to a village.’ 

Near Nazareth, eur Author paid a vifit tothe mountain from’ 
which the inhabitants wanted to throw down Chrift when he 
preached tothem. It is a high ftony hill, abounding with fine 
plants. On its top, towards the fouth, is a fteep rock, faid to 
be the {pot for which the hill is famous; it is, fays he, terrible 
to behold, and proper enough to take away the life of a perfon 
thrown from it. In this country he obferved a great quantity 
of mandrakes, but had not the pleafure of feeing this plant in 
bloffom ; the fruit now hanging on the ftem, which lay wi- 
thered on the ground; but he got feveral roots, which he 
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« found it difficult to procure entire, as the inhabitants had no 
fpades, but a kink of hog or ground ax ; with this they cut u 
the earth, and hurt the root, which in fome plants defcended fix 
and eight feet under ground. From the feafon in which this 
Mandrake blofioms and ripens fruit, one might form a conjec- 
ture that it was Rachel’s Dudaim. ‘Thefe were brought her in 
the wheat harveft, which in Galilce is in the month of Ma 
about this time; and the Mandrake was now in fruit. This 
plant grows in all »parts of Galilee; but I never faw or heard 
any thing of it in Judea. The Arabs in this village call it by 
a name, which fignifies in their language the Devil’s Victuals, 
I likewife found in the Olive-trees here a Cameleon, which. 
carried alive with me to Acra, and learned, as I carried him in 
the eafteft manner, to make him change from black to a fpeck- 
Jed or yellow colour: The method confifted in covering or roll- 
ing him up in a cloth, and as foon as he then was taken out, 
he was quite changed.’ | 

Sidon is next defcribed; but we muft here refer to the book 
and haften to attend our Author in his voyage to Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Chio; which concludes the narrative part of the 
volume. ; 

At thefe places, however, we meet with few things proper 
for an extract. One of the moft remarkable particulars, is the 
do€tor’s account of the exceflive ufe of opium, among the 
Turks. The voyage from Cyprus to the other places juft 
mentioned, proved more tedious than was expected. “They had 
been twenty days at fea; end both water and other provifions 
fell fhert. “There was on board, a Dervice (Turkifh monk) 
“ who complained bitterly, not for want of bread, though he 
had becn without it for feveral days, but for fomething more 
neceflary to him than bread. He had been two days without 
opium, and now found himfelf ‘in a condition which made him 
fear he fhould find his grave in the fea, I with pity faw a you 
man become lean, emaciated, with a trembling body, feined 
with weaknefs and fwimmings. ‘This is the cafe of thofe, who 
by adeftrudtive cuftom, have made it neceflary to eat opium, 
which however is not fo common amongtt the Turks now, as 
it was formerly. ‘The ufe of opium is now moftly confined to 
thofe who officiate in religious ceremonies, or who would be 
ftriét followers of Mahomet, being prohibited the ufe of ftrong 
liquors. The Janiilaries have found means to explain the-law, 
and admit the ufe of brandy, which, they fay, was not forbid 
by their prophet ; as it is prepared by fire, and every thing that 
pafies through fire is pure and clean. Wherefore almoft all the 
Turkith foldiers have, in virtue of this excellent explanation of 
the law, given over cating opium, which made them ftupid and 
trembling, taking to brandy, which makes them mad and drope 
fical, Our captain was perfuaded to put the Dervice on fhore, 
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en the coaft of Natolia, or Leffler Afia, where he might find 
opium, fo neceflary to his fupport, which was not to be had on 
board. He tried, in the mean time, as a pallative, to take an 
uncommon larve dofe of venice treacle, but without effeé&t. A 
body, ufed to {trong medicines, is not moved by thofe of lefs 


power. A perfon, accuftomed to take {cammony, is not at all 


moved by manna ; we fometimes fee what terrible effects opium 
hath on thofe who have been accuftomed to take it, when they 


refrain from it. My fellow traveller, Mr. Titzyon, who had | 


been long an Englifh factor at Aleppo, related the following 
ftory : a prince of Perfia was accuftomed to take opium at cer- 
tain hours; his fervants, on a journey the prince made, had 
fergot to take with them opium ; his hour came, and he defired 
opium, which was not to be had. The prince, who knew 
what the confequence might be, if he did not take opium at the 
accuftomed hour, difpatched feveral fervants by different roads, 
to fetch in hafte what their negle@ had left at home; but, to 
his and their misfortune, the prince was dead when one of the 
fervants returned, though within two hours.’ ft 
a @ 


[The BOTANICAL part of this Book, in a future Article.) 
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Memoirs of the Life, Charaéter, and Writings of the late Reve- 
rend Philip Doddridge, D. D. of Northampton. Odayo, 
5s. Buckland. 


HERE is fcarce any f{pecies of compofition, which is more 
agreeable to the generality of Readers, than the lives of 

thofe who have made a diftinguifhed figure in the feveral walks 
of fcience, learning, arts, or arms. “There is a natural cu- 
riofity in the mind of man, to be particularly acquifed with 
fuch characters : This curiofity is implanted in us by the great 
Author of our nature, for excellent purpofes ; and if da@fly che- 
rifhed and kept alive, may be productive of the nobleft effects. 
When we contemplate thofe heights of knowledge and virtue, 
which fome men have reached by a diligent cultivation of their 
intellectual and. moral powers, we are ftruck with a pleafing 
Kind of admiration, entertain high ideas of the dignity of our 
nature, and, if we are not loft to every generous fenti- 
ment, muft neceffarily fee] fome fparks of gemesewe ambition 
in our breafts, and be animated to purfue thofe paths which 
lead to glory, honour, and immortality. On the other hand, 
when we confider thofe weaknefles and imperfections which are 
to be found in the moft eminent chara¢cters, we are naturally 
led to cultivate HUMILITY, which, though ridiculed by fome 
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virtue, necefiarily arifes from juft views of human nature, and 
3s an effential ingredient in every great character. 

We were naturally led into this train of reflection by the 
perufal of the work now before us, which is not calculated, 
indeed, to pleafe the generality of readers, nor fuited to the 
tafte of the times, but may be read with peculiar advantage by 
every ferious chriftian, and particularly by thofe for whom it 
was principally intended, viz. young minifters and ftudents in 
divinity. . , 

It is impofible, we cannot but think, for any unprejudiced 
perfon, who has the leaft pretenfions to religion or gocdnefs of 
heart, to read, with attention, Mr. Orton’s account of Dr, 
Doddridge’s life, and not to entertain a very high idea of him. 
Mr. Orton was intimately acquainted with the Doctor, had 
the beft opportunities of knowing his real character, and ap- 
pears, through the whole of his performance, to be a perfon 
of great integrity, and incapable of advancing any thing which 
he did not believe to be ftrictly true *. From the whole of his 
account, the Doétor appears to have been a perfon of fincere 
piety, earneftly defirous of being ufeful to mankind in their 
higheft interefts, of uncommon diligence and application, of 
oat fenfibility and benevolence of heart, of diftinguifhed ca- 
pacity, and of a truly amiable temper and difpofition of mind. 

Many perfons of real piety and found judgment will probably 
wifh, that Mr. Orton had been more fparing of his quotae 
tions from the Doétor’s Diary. and Devotional Exercifes. We 
dare not, however, condemn him for being thus liberal of 
them, as we are perfuaded that his conduét in this refpect pro- 
ceeded from the beft motives, and that thofe quotations, in 
whatever light they may be confidered by thofe, who, though 
they have not indeed the leaft tinéture of religious enthufiafm, 
are yet utter flrangers to the genuine exercifes of rational piety, 
will be looked upon as fome of the moft valuable and ufeful 
parts of the whole performance, by thofe readers, whofe bene- 
fit and advantage he had principally in view. 

We fhall not attempt to give a regular abftraét of. Mr. Or- 
ton’s work, but content ourfelves with a general view of ité 
contents, and extracts from fuch parts of it, as we think will 
be moft agreeable to the generality of our Readers. 


* This, we hope, will be confidered as a generous acknowlegement, 
by thofe who have oblerved the Note, p. 95, of thefe Memoirs; in 
which Mr. O. ha h very free/y impeached the character of this Review; 
But as the charge he hath brought againft the Author of the account of 
Dr. Doddridge’s Lectures is couched in the moft general terms, and ut- 
terly unfupp:rted by evidence, the Reviewers do not think it incum- 
bent on them to take any fyrther notice of it. Th 
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The whole is divided into nine Chapters. The I. contains 
an account of the Doétor’s birth, education, early diligence 
and piety; II. of his entrance on the pred at fettlement 
in Leicefterfhire ; IIl. of his entrance on the office of a tutor ; 
IV. of his fettlement at Northampton; V. of his difcharge 
of his miniftry at Northampton; VI. of his method of educa- 


tion and behaviour as a tutor: VII. of his genius, learning 


and writings; VIII. of his private character. This laft 
chapter, which is a very long one, is divided into eight fections, 
wherein our Author takes a view of the feveral virtues which 
adorned the Doétor’s domeftic and focial charaéter, viz. his 
uncommon diligence, his attempts to do good, his moderation, 
benevolence, public fpirit, affability, humility, patience, piety, 
&c. The laft chapter contains an account of his laft ficknefs 
and death. 

‘ What is faid of the Doétor’s genius and learning appears 
to be written with judgment and impartiality. ‘Though 
I am chiefly folicitous, in this work, fays our Author, to re- 
prefent Dr. Doddridge under the character of a Chrifliamand a 
Minifter, as an example worthy the imitation of others ; yet [ 
cannot, without great injuftice, pafs over in filence his cha- 
racter as aman of genius and a fcholar. Nor will this view of 
him be foreign to my main defign; as it will tend, in the opi- 
nion of many, to fet his other qualities in a more ftriking light ; 
and will prove, if indeed it needs any. proof, that very high 
attainments in piety and devotion are no. -way inconfiftent with 
great eminency in learning and knowledge. 

‘ The doctor was poflefled, in avery high degree, of two 
qualities, which are rarely united,’ viz, a natural activity and 
ardour of mind, joined to invincible refolution. and perfeverance. 
The one led him to form an acquaintance with the various 
branches of fcience ; while the other fecured him from the evils 
attending a boundlefs curiofity, and kept him fteady to thofe 
purfuits, which he thought deferved his principal attention. 
His uncommon application, even with moderate abilities, would 
have enabled him to lay up a large ftock of knowledge: It is 
no wonder therefore, that, when it was joined with great 
natural quickne{s of apprehenfion and ftrength of memory, it 
fhould enable him to make diftinguifhed advances in the feveral 
parts of ufeful learning. His acquaintance with books was 
very extenfive. ‘There were few of any importance on the ge- 
neral fubje@s of literature, which he had not read with atten- 
tion ; and he could both retain and eafily recolle&, what was 
moft remarkable in them. As he cautioned his pupils againft 
that indolent and fuperficial way of reading, which many ftudents 
fall into, fo he took care that. his own example fhould enforce 
his precepts, . His ufual methog was, ta read with a pen in his 
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hand, and to mark in the margin particular paflages, which 
dtruck him. Befides which, he often took down hints of what 
was moft important, or made references to them, in a blank leaf 
of the book, adding his own reflections on the author’s fenti- 
ments. ‘Thus he could eafily turn to particular paflages, and 
enriched his lectures with references to what was moft curious 
and valuable in the courfe of his reading. ———But he was not 
one of thofe who content themfelves with treafuring up other 
men’s thoughts. He knew, and often reminded his pupils, that 
the true end of reading is only to furnifh the mind with mate. 
rials to exercife its own powers; and few men knew better, 
how to make ufe of the knowledge they had gained, and apply 
it to the moft valuable purpofes. His mind was indeed a rich 
treafury, out of which he could, on every proper occafion, pro- 
duce a variety of the moft important inftructions. ‘This quali- 
fied him for leéturing to his pupils in thofe feveral branches of 
fcience, of which his courfe confifted; it enriched his public 
writings, and rendered his private converfation highly inftruce 
tive and entertaining. 

‘ In the younger part of life he took pains to cultivate a tafte 
for polite Jiterature, which produced a remarkable eafe and eles 
vance in his letters ; and the marks of it appear in all his writ- 
ings. And, confidering the natural warmth of his imagination, 
which muft have rendered thefe kind of ftudies peculiarly pleaf- 
ing to him, it was a great inftance of his refolution and felf- 
denial, that he did not fuffer them to ingrofs a difproportionate 
fhare of his time and attention, but made them fubtfervient to 
the more ferious and important ends he had in view. With 
regard to the learned languages, tho’ he could not be called a 
profound linguift, he was fufficiently acquainted with them ta 
read the moft valuable pieces of antiquity with tafte and plea- 
fure, and to enter into the fpirit of the facred writings. Of 
this, the world has had a proof in his paraphrafe and notes on the 
new teftament, in which he has often illuftrated the force and 
beauty of the original with great judgment, and ‘in the true fpint 
of criticifm. He had alfo nearly compleated a new tranflation 
of the minor prophets, m which he has {hewn his critical know= 
Je'ge of the Hebrew language. Though he feemed formed 
‘by nature for cultivating the more polite, rather than the ab- 
itrufer, parts of fcience, yet he was no ftranger to mathematical 
and philofophical ftudies. He thought it inconfiftent with his 
principal bufinefs to devote any confiderable part of his time to 
them ; yet it appeared from fome eflays, which he drew up for 
the ufe of his pupils, that he could eafily have purfued thefe 
refearches to a much greater length. He was well acquainted 
with ancient hiftory, both civil and ecclefiaftical ; but he did 
not content himfelf with ftoring-up a number of faéts in his 
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memory, but made fuch obfervations and reflections upon them, 
as tended either to increafe his acquaintance with human nature, 
to exemplify the interpofitions of Providence, or to explain and 
illuftrate the facred hiftory. 

_ © But his favourite ftudy, and that in which his chief excellency 
lay, was divinity, as taken in its. largeft fenfe. Whatever 
could tend to ftrengthen the evidences of natural or revealed re- 
ligion, to affift our conceptions of the divine nature,. or enable 
us more perfectly to underftand the difcovesies which revela- 
tion has made, he thought deferved the moft ferious and atten- 
tive regard. Though he made himfelf familiarly acquainted 
with what others had written upon thefe fubjects, he was not 
guided implicitly by their authority ; but thought for himfelf, 
with that freedom, which. became a philofopher and a chriftian. 
There were perhaps few men, who had more carefully ftudied 
the different fyftems of divinity, and could point out, with more 
judgment and accuracy, the defects of each. This appears from: 
his lectures, publifhed fince his death ; a work, which is, of 
itfelf, a fufficient proof of the extent of his learning and the 
foundnefs of his judgmeat, and of which fome account has been 
already given. He was not one of thofe, who affe& to treat 
the Jabours of wife and learned men, who have gone before 
them, with: contempt, but: was always ready to receive whatever 
light they could afford him; yet in forming his opinion on alk 
matters of mere revelation, he took the Scriptures for his guide, 
and, without any regard to human fyftems,. endeavoured to find 
out the feveral truths they contained. As he was no flave to 
the authority of others, fo he did not affect. to. diftinguifh him- 
felf by any of thofe peculiarities of opinion, which learned men 
are often fond of,. and which in moft inftances are rather ingeni- 
ous than. folid. He chofe to reprefent the doctrines of the new 
Teftament in the fame fimplicity,. in which. he found. them ex- 
prefled by the facred writers themfelves : Aad of this the reader 
may judge for himfelf by his writings, already referred to. 
There was no fubjeét, which he had laboured with imore 
care, and in which he was a greater mafter, than the evidences. 
of revelation. The view he has given of them in-his leétures, 
is perhaps the moft compleat and. methodical of any extant. He 
had read with attention the moft celebrated pieces on the fide of, 
infidelity, and has comprifed,. in this work, a concife view of; 
their principal arguments, with the proper anfwers, to. them. 
As he had himfel€ the fulleft convition, upon the moft- mature 
and impartial examination, of the truth of the gofpel, and the 
weaknefs.of all the attempts, which its adverfaries have made to: 
fubvert it ; fo, he.could reprefent his own views in fo fercible a 


light, as: was. calculated to. produce the fame conyiétion in the: 
minds of others.. aot ee 
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¢ Upon the whole; it may, I think, with great juftice be 
faid of Dr. Doddridge, that, though others might exceed him 
in their acquaintance with antiquity or their fkill in the lan- 
guages, yet in the extent of his learning, and the variety of 
ufeful and important knowledge he had acquired, he was fur- 

pafied by few. 

¢ As he had taken fo much pains to furnifh and adorn his own 
mind with the moft valuable knowledge, he was no lefs happy 
in his talent of communicating it to others. He was remark. 
able for his command of language, and could exprefs himfelf 
with eafe and propriety on every occafion. In his younger 
years he ftudied the Englith language with great care, and had 
tormed his ftyle upon the beft models. It was remarkably polite 
and copious, though perhaps, in his later writings, rather too 
diffute. He-excelled in the warm and pathetic; and there are 
in his practical works, many inftances of true oratory, and the 
moft animating moving addrefs. He was well acquainted with 
all the graces of elegant compofition ; but he willing] facrificed 
a part of that reputation he might have gained as a he writer, 
to the more valuable confideration of promoting the interefts of 
piety and virtue ; and often ftudioufly avoided thofe ornaments 
of ftyle, which, though eafy and natural to him, would have 
rendered his works lefs ufeful to plainer chriftians. As his own 
ideas on every fubject he had ftudied, were clear and diftin@, 
fo his method of ranging his thoughts, "when he had occafioh to 
expre(s them in writing, was remarkably juft and natural. Per- 
haps we have few difcourfes in our language, where the divi- 
fions are made with greater accuracy, and the thoughts more 
ftri€tly proper to the fubject, than thofe which he delivered in 
his ufual courfe of preaching. 

¢ Such then were the intelle€tual endowments with which he 
was honoured, and the valuable acquifitions he had made. They 
jultly entitled hin to a confiderable rank in the learned world ;: 
but, great as they were, it may with the ftricteft truth be faid, 
that he valued them chiefly, as they made him more capable of 
ferving the intereft of religion, and contributing to the happi- 
nefs of mankind ; ; to which great ends he had confecrated all his 
time and all his talents. He confidered himfelf as a minifter of 
Ghrift, and therefore thought it to be his principal bufinefs to 
fave fouls. But he had {cope for exerting all his abilities in his 
office as a tutor, and opening to his pupils his ample ftores of 
literature. By enriching them, he was enriching thoufands in 
different parts of the kingdom, and making his learning more 
extenfively ufeful, than it probably would Rave been, had he 
publithed ingenious and learned treatifes, on fpeculative or not 
very interefting fubjects,’ 


Of the feveral virtues which adorned Dr. Doddridge’s char 
ractet, 
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yacter, there is fcarce any that appears in a more ftriking light, 
in the hiftory of his life, than his diligence and activity in the 
difpatch of bufinefs. He feems, at a very early period of 
life, to have been deeply fenfible of the value of time, and care- 
ful to improve it to the moft ufeful purpofes. We fhall make 
no apology for inferting part of what Mr. Orton fays upon this 
head, as it is calculated to make ufeful impreflions upon the 
mind of every ferious Reader, whatever his rank or ftation may 
be. | 
‘ He reckoned the fmalleft portions of time precious, and was 
eager to feize every moment, even while he was waiting for 
dinner, company, or his pupils’ aflembling together, that he 
might make fome advances in the work he was about. Doing 
nothing was his greateft fatigue. He thought, and often told 
his pupils, that one good work was the beft relaxation from 
another ; and therefore he would not allow any chafm between 
the feveral kinds and branches of bufinefs he was to tranfact. 
He found it an infelicity to have his thoughts divided between 
two affairs which lay before him ; and obferved, that as| much 
time had been fométimes {pent in deliberating which of the two 
fhould be entered upon firft, as would have finifhed one, if not 
both. To prevent this, he laid as exact a plan of bufinefs, as 
he could, at the beginning of every year; but as this alone was 
too complicated and extenfive, he had alfo his plan for every 
month and fometimes for every week, befides what was to be 
done in his ftated courie of leé&tures and public fervices. . He 
contrived to have a few hours every week, to which no parti- 
cular bufinefs was allotted: Thefe he fet down, as a kind of 
eafh-account, in which any unexpected affair was to be tranf- 
acted, or the time loft by accidental hindrances might be in fome 
meafure retrieved, without breaking-in upon his general plan. 
Through all his riper years he kept an exact account how he 
fpent his time ; when he rofe ; how many hours had been em- 
ployed in ftudy or the more public duties of his ftation; how 
much time was really, at leaft in his apprehenfion, trifled.away, 
and what were the caufes.of its lofs. Under this laft particular, 
I find him lamenting taking-up a book, with which he had no 
immediate concern, and which yet engaged his attention and fo. 
broke in upon the proper duties of his ftudy. He laments, on 
another occafion, purfuing too long fome abftrufe mathematical 
enquiries, the advantages of which were by no means an equi- 
valent for the time employed in them. He often complains of 
the lofs of time by fome vifits, which civility and good manneis 
obliged him to pay ; and refolves not to make himfelf fuch a 
flave to the cuftoms.of the world, as to negleé&.more important 
duties out of regard to them. He found even friendthip a-fnare 
* him ; and that the company of his friends produced fome ill 
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effects, with regard to his bufinefs and religious frame. ‘* While. 
I have had company with me, he writes, my work hath been 
interrupted ; fecret devotion ftraitened ; the divine life reduced 
to a low ebb, as to its fenfible workings, though my heart con- 
tinued right with God.” At another time; ‘* Too much coms 
pany, though very agreeable to me, led me to neglect fome part 
of my bufinefs, and turned that, in which I fo much rejoiced as 
a very pleafing circumftance, into a mifchief rather than a be. 
nefit. Had 1 been refolute to have commanded an hour or twe 
in the morning, I fhould have been le{s embarrafled through the 
day. I will therefore be more watchful and felf-denying on this 
head.” He was defirous to do the work of every day in its day, 
and never defer it till the morrow ; knowing there would be 
bufinefs enough remaining for that day, and all the days and hours 
of his life. He thought (and his own temper fhewed it) that 
<< aénivity and chearfulne/s were fo nearly allied, that one can 
hardly take a more effetual method to fecure the latter, than to 
cultivate the former ; efpecially when it is employed to fow the 
feeds of an immortal harveft, which will be rich and glorious; 
in proportion to our prefent diligence and zeal.” So folicitous 
was he to improve every moment, that one of his pupils gene- 
rally read to him, when he was drefling and fhaving. In thefe 
fhort intervals he was improving himfelf and them, by remark 
ing on their manner of reading, and pointing-out to them the 
excellencies or defects of fentiment and language in the book 
read. When he was upon a journey, or occafional vifits to his 
friends, where he {pent the night, he took his papers with him, 
and employed all the time he could feize, efpecially his morn- 
ing-hours, in carrying on fome good work for his people, his 
pupils or the world. While he was preparing his Family- 
expofitor for the prefs, he did fomething at it daily. When. 
an intimate friend had exprefled fome fear, left his academy 
fhould be neglected, while he was preparing fome works for the 
public, he thus wrote to him; ‘* So far as I can recolle&, I 
Ver omitted a fingle leture on account of any of the books, 
that I have publifhed. The truth is, I do a little now and 
“then ; fomething every day, and that carries me on. I have wrote 
fome of my pieces in fhort-hand, and got them tranfcribed by 
my pupils, and thus I do by many letters. This is a help to me, 
and fome confiderable advantage to thofe I employ. I fcarce fail 
being in the le¢ture-room three hours every morning ; that car- 
ries me through my ftated work; and, with the concurrence of 
my affiftant, { over-fee the academy pretty well.”———So great 
was his diligence in his mafter’s work, that he often preached 
feveral days in a week in different villages about Northampton, 
and chofe the evening for thofe fervices, that his leGtures might 
not be omitted.—-During his annua] vacation, which “ 
tinw 
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tinued two months, one of them was fpent im clofe ftudy, | 
oral vifits, or making little circuits among the neighbouring 
congregations, by the defire of their refpective paftors ; preach=" 
ing to each in his way, not excepting fome of different fenti- 
ments and denominations from himfelf. In the other month, 
he vifited his friends in London, and other parts of the king- 
dom, finding fuch excurfions and journeys ferviceable to his 
health ; yet he purfued his ftudies and writings, and frequently 
preached occafional fermons, efpecially in London and its envi- 
rons, almoft every day. I find that im fome’ years he preached 
one hundred: and forty times, in others many more ; befides his 
repetitions, expofition, and devotional le€tures at home. So that 
the exhortations he gave his brethren, in his difcourfe an The 
evil and danger of neglecting the fouls of men, came with peculiar 
grace and propriety from him, as they were illuftrated by his own’ 
example. 
¢ Nor muft I, in this conneétion, omit his correfpondence ; 
which. was almoft large enough to have taken up the whole 
time of a perfon of common abilities and induftry. His letters 
were principally of bufinefs, and that of the moft important 
kinds. Befides his correfpondence with the parents and guar- 
dians of his pupils, he had many letters to write in anfwer to- 
queftions of moment, propofed to him by his brethern, efpeci- 
ally thofe who had. been his pupils, and by congregations at a 
diftance, who applied to him for direétion and affiftance. His’ 
judgment was often defired by learned men, concerning critical 
dificulties, or works which they were preparing for the prefs ; 
and his own publications would naturally enlarge his work of 
thiskind. His correfpondence with fome sanicien of the firft 
rank for wifdom and learning in the eftablifhed church re- 
quired much attention and delicacy. Several foreign gentlemen 
and divines, who had heard of his character and read his works,’ 
fought his epiftolary acquaintance, and correfponding with; 
them in Latin or French required fome particular application. 
It is furprizing to find how many hundred letters he received and" 
anfwered in the fpace of one year. I may fay of him, as Pliny 
of his uncle, “* when I confider his difpatch of fo niuch ‘bufi- 
nefs, I wonder at the multiplicity of his reading and writing ; 
and when I confider this, I wonder at that.” But. his refolu- 
ton was indefatigable, and God had given him an happy facility 
ut the difpatch of bufinefs. He was mafter of the contents of a 
k upon a fummary view, and: could readily exprefs his 
thoughts upon the moft abftrufe queftions with eafe and perfpi- 
Cuity. It is wonderful that his tender conftitution fhould, fog 
Many years, fupport: fuch an. intenfe application to bufinefs, 
fo unfavourable to health. His friends were often exprefling 
their painful. apprehenfion, that it would impair his health and 
Rev, Feb, 1766. M fhorten 
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fhorten his days, and addreffing him. with that carnal advice, 
“6 Mafter, fpare thyfelf:” And, with regard to his laft illnefs in 
particular, it might have been happy for them and the world had 
he regarded it. But love to God and man, and zeal for the 
falvation of fouls bore him on. He needed no recreation ; for 
his work was his higheft pleafure. When he faw any fuc- 
cefs of his labours, and found that his writings were ufeful 
to many, it gave him frefh fpirits and refolution. When he 
was advifed, by a friend, to relax alittle and not preach fo often, 
his anfwer was, ** Be in no pain about me. I hope that we 
have the prefence of God among us, and that he is bearing 
teftimony to the world of his grace. I take all the care of m 
health, which is confiftent with doing the proper duties of life; 
and when | find myfelf refrefhed, rather than fatigued with thefe 
attempts of fervice, I cannot think myfelf fairly difcharged from 
continuing them.” To another friend he thus writes; “ Iam 
indeed fubjeét to a little cough, but I never preached with more 
freedom and pleafure. I am generally employed, with very 
fhort intervals, from morning to night, and have feldom more 
han fix hours in bed; yet {uch is the goodnefs of God to me, 
‘that I feldom know what it is to be weary. I hope my labours 
are not vain. There are thofe, who drink in the word with 
great eagernefs; and I hope it will be found, that it is not 
merely as the barren fand drinks in the rain, but. rather that it 
falls on ground, which divine grace will make prolific. This 
animates me to my labours.” In fhort, he lived much ina 
little time ; and thought it was better to wear himfelf out in 
his mafter’s fervice, than ruft in literary indolence, or drag ona 
longer life, when his vivacity and activity might be fo much 
diminifhed, as in the courfe of nature they generally are—— 
‘The motto of his family-arms was, Dum vivimus vivamus ; un- 
der which he wrote the following lines, very expreffive of his 
gencrak temper: 

“¢ Live, while you live,” the epicure would fay, 

«* And feize the pleafures of the prefent day.” 

<¢ Live, while you live,” the facred preacher cries, 

«¢ And give to God each moment as it flies.” 

* Lord, in my views let both united be; 

‘ L live in pleafure, when I live to thee.’ 

‘There are many other parts of the work now before us, 
which it would give us great pleafure to lay before our Readers, 
but we muft ‘not enlarge; nor indeed is it neceflary that we 
fhould, as t&e above particulars may perhaps excite a general 
defire to perufe the whole performance. Several obje€tions, we 
are fenfible, will be made to it, by the generality of Readers; 
but Mr. Orton’s preface, which is written in a-fenfible and ju- 
dicious manner, appears to contain a fatisfactory anfwer to any 
twa iti 6 | objections 
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gbjections that can reafonably be urged againft it. Be this, 
however, asit may, no good man, we are certain, can read it, 
without receiving confiderable pleafure and advantage. 

R. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1766. 


PoLiTiIcAL and COMMERCIAL. 


Art, 10. An Account of a late Conference on the Occurrences in Amex 
rica. Svo. 18. Almon. 


HE conference here meant is an imaginary one, at Mr: — fome- 
body’s houfe in thé country, where feveral gentlemen were met, 
tofpend a Chriftmas holyday; and the great quellion concerning our 
right of taxing the colonies and ¢4cir right of reprefentation sere, was 
the fubje&t. ‘Fhe interlocutors are a fet of very intelligent gentlemen ; 
and they manage the debate with decency and good fenfe ;—but the 
ftrength of the argument lies altogether on the fide of America. The re- 
fult of the whole, is a curious plan of union for all parts of the Britifh 
empite; which we have not room to epitomize: and therefore mutt 
refer to the pamphlet. 


Art. 11. Reflections on Reprefentation in Parliament ; being an At- 
tempt to fhew the Equity and Praéficability, not only of eftablifbing 

a more equal Reprefentation throughout Great Britain, but alfo of 
admitting the Americans to a Share in the Legiflatnre. 8vo. 1%. 
Almon. 


A very fenfible produétion in favour of the {cheme for a more eqnal 
teprefentation throughout thé whole Britiih d minions. The Author 
clearly enumerates the benefits which would natarally arife, from fuch 
a regulation of this part of our political conftitution, not only to the co- 
lonies, but alfo to the mother-country. 


Art.12. The true Intereft of Great Britain, with regard to het 
American Colonies, ftated, and impartially confidered. By a 
Merchant of London. 8vo. 1s. .Kearfly. 


This rational and candid mercantile Politician, appears to be a tho- 
rough matter of his fubje&t. He fets out with a clear ftate of the vak 
importance of our colonies to the mother-country; points out the groper 
means for encouraging the induftry and promoting the trade of our fel- 
low-fubjects of North-America ; fhews the impolicy (to fay nothing of 
the injuitice) of diftreffing them by ill-devifed taxes, reftriétions and pro- 
hibitions ; and particularly points out-fome inftances of oppreffion under\ 
which the commerce of our American brethren has for a long time 
groaned ; in order to thew, that though the /fomp=duty has been the 
oftenfible caufe of the late diflurbances in that part of the Britith empires 
yet that, in reality, is but a {mall portion of their grievances. But 
ough our Author afferts the impropriety of our late minifterial conduct 
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towards the colonies, and efpecially the flrange fcheme of raifing money 
upon them,—who have no money,—yet he is far from infifting that 
they ought not to pay the neceffary taxes; but then he thinks they 
fhould be paid in fuch kind of commodities as will be beneficial to Grear 
Britain,! and atthe fame time of advantage to themfelves. Nor is there 
any innovation or novelty ina fcheme of this kind, fince, as he ob. 
ferves, this plan has been long adopted, in refpect to the windward 
iflands ; which aétually do now pay aduty of 43 per Cent. of all theip 
fugars to the king ; which fugars are fhipped home, and difpofed of by 
the commiffioners of the cuftoms. Agreeable to this idea, the Author 
propofes a new tax, in lieu of the ftamps, which he apprehends would, 
without agegrieving the colonifts, produce not only the revenue wanted 
to be raifed, but even be atterded with the moik folid advantages ig 
other refpects :—for farther particulars we refer to the pamphlet, 


Art. 13. Conftitutional Confiderations on the Power of Parliament to 
levy Taxes on the North-American Colonies. gto. 6d. Wilkie, 


On perufal of thefe confideraiions, we were reminded of what Swift, 

fays, in his inventory of the furniture of a woman’s mind : 

Her arguments direftly tend 

Againft the caufe the would defend. 
In like manner, when this Author undertakes to prove that the colonies 
ought not, in found policy, to be allowed a reprefentation in parliament, 
and urges, as areafon, their numbers, extent, fituation and advantages 
of every kind being fuch, that they only want a government properly 
regulated, to become the matters of Europe; does not this very argu. 
ment, if juftly founded, fufficiently evince the abfurdity of our attempt- 
ing to hold them in /udjedion by mere evercive means? Does it not fully 
expofe the irconfiflency and weaknefs of his notion of our enforei 
execution of laws made 4ere, for taxing the Americans, by a ‘ military 
power,’ acting, as he expreffes it, ‘ in a due courfe of law, under the 
civil magiftrate ?}—But we may juftly recommend to our con/fitutional 
Confiderer, the prayer of Ajax, which he himfelf quotes, when fpeaking' 
of the ordinary run of our coffee-houfe politicians, who, he fays, be- 
wilder themfelves in a fog of incongruous and confufed ideas : 

‘ Give me to fee, and Ajax afks no more.’ 


Art. 14. The Legiflative Authority of the Britifh Parliament, with 
refpec? ta North America, and the Privileges of the Affembles 


there, bricfly confidered. By J. M. of the Inner-Temple. 
8vo. 6d. Nicoll. 


A vindication of the legiflative jurifdi€tion; on the principles of law. 
The Author appears to be very juftly apprehenfive of the confequences, 
* fhould we, after the oppofition already made, give up that very im- 
portart point of legiflation, the regulating all general affairs concerging 
the colonies, asa col.efive body, with refpeét 'o trade and commerce, 
and al, other matters of a general nature and tendency, which muft ever 
be for the welfare of thofe who cail this power in queftion, and cannot 
be done by the limited power of their particular affemblies.’—The Au- 
thor feems, however, in common with almoft every other writer, Om 
Whatever fide the'queition, to.give up the Stamp-aét, as ineligible, 
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fome refpe&t or degree: and, notwithftanding his zeal for the dignity of 
parliament, he candidly concludes with the old adage : 
) Salus popul: fuprema lex effo. 


Art. 15. The Crifis; or, a full Defence of the Colontes ;—in which 
it is inconteflibly proved that the Briti/b Conftitution has been fla- 
grantly violated in the late Stamp-at?, and rendered indifputablf 
evident, that the Mother-country cannot lay an arbitrary Tax upon 
the Americans, without deftroying the Effence of her own Liberties. 
8vo. is. Griffin. 


To prove that ‘ the Britith conftitution has been flagrantly violated in the 
Stamp att,” this Writer, among other arguments, infilts, in oppofition to 
fome advocates for that a&t, that our colonies are not at all virtually re- 

ented in the Britifh parliament; and it muft be owned he does not 
teafon ill on this fubjec&t. But there is a degree of viralence in his man- 
ner, and fuch an appearance of a difpofition to cavil at every thing which 
has been urped on the other fide of the queftion, that we are afraid what 
he has to offer in defence of the Colonilts, will be little regarded by the 
candid and difpafionate Reader. 


Art. 16. A Letter to the Gentlemen of the Committee of London Mer- 
chants, trading to North-America : foewing in what manner the 
trade and Manufaéiures of Britain may be affected by fome late 
Reftridtions on the American Commerce, and by the A® for the 

' Btamp-Duty, &c. &c. 8vo.’6d. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


This Writer alfo denies the virtual reprefentation, and offers feveral 
arguments in favor of the Colonies, in common with their other advo- 
cates. He has likewife fome reflections tending to fhew how far the 
freedom and liberty of Britain herfelf may poflibly be concerned in the 
prefervation of the rights of the provinces; and in what manner thofe 
rights appear to be abridged by that ftatute. fe is a temferate, de- 
cent reafoner ; but has {truck out nothing that feems likely to diftinguifh 
his performance, in the croud of publications that have appeared in this 
great national controverfy. 


Art. 17. The Adventure of a Bale of Goods from America, in con- 
Sequence of the Stamp A@. 8vo. 6d. Almon. 


A ftrange attempt at humour. What the Author would be at, is 
beft known to himéelf; and, no doubt, will ever remain fo. 


Art, 18. Confiderations relative to the North American Colonies. 
‘8vo. aus. Kent. 


- Among the feveral advocates for the Colcnies, who have diftinguifhed 
themfelves by their abilities for an adequate difcuffion of the important 
fabje&ts which have lately been agitated, in the difpate between the 
Mother-country and her Children, few are more entitled to the refpe€ifat 
attention of the public, than the prefent very fenfible and judicious con. 
erer. Heenters, with great coolnefs, and mafterly penetration, into 
the natural connexion and motual intereft by which this country, as a 
Parent ftate, is ‘united to its Colonies ; traces the rife and progrefs of 
our fettlements, to- their prefent refpe€table fituation ; and fhews the na- 
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‘ural dependence they have, and muft ftill wifh to have, on Us, in whom 
their hopes of protection center ; and to whom they chearfully bring al} 
the produce of their labour and commerce they can fpare, to exchange 
for our manufaétures ; an exchange which gives bread to thoufands, 
Tiches to many; and adds vaft ftrength to the ftate. * If, fays our Ag. 
thor, we confider them in this point of view, and in fuch a point they 
have ever been confidered, by all who knew any thing of America, til] 
the prefent unhappy period, it admits not of a donbt, what kind of 
regard is due to the Americans, or what manner of treatment it is the 
jntereft of Britain to exercife towards them.’ , 
The ingenious writer goes on to fhew the ineftimable value of our Co. 
lonies, not only as they are the fource of our riches, but alfo as being 
the foundation of very great additional confequence to this country, in 
the eyes of our neighbours, ‘ The maritime powers, fays he, well sds 
this ; they fee, they feel our growing influence ; and that if we encou. 
rage and protect our Colonies, as we have done, the enemies of Britain have 
every thing to dread, its friends have every thing to hope from the wife 
management of the power we poffefs: how eafily are fleets or armies re- 
cruited for an American or Weft Indian expedition, from two millions 
of people juft upon the fpot? with what expedition and fecrecy can an. 
armament be fitted out, of great ftrength, from an American Port, to 
annoy the Weft. India fettlements of thofe who may ever think it their. 
iptereft to quarrel with us? But this power may be deemed to be yet.in 
its i: fancy: its growth indeed is rapid, and wifdom is requifite to guide 
its «fiicacy to proper ends: this power is, however, Britifh, and will 
choofe to be iubiervient to the intereft of the parent, if the connection is 
maiutained as it oughi to be, : ' ' 
* But, he procecds, ‘hould this happy conneétion be ever fhaken, or 
weakened by any nean:; fhould the jut of dominion at home, or fhould 


avarice banifh the reinembrance, thar te Americans are fons, and con-’ 
Ceive a deiign to enu ive ond fetter a free people, all thefe glorious prof.’ 


pecis vanith asadream if they prove refractory. and fubmit unwilling. 
ly to reftraints, which they think fubv rive of their liberties, and fhould’ 
we aim by force, to bring them to our terms, is not the houfe indeed di-’ 
vided againft itielf, the kingdom fplit? and inftead of poffefling a force 
¢apable of fupporting ourfelves and confederaces, againtt all human op- 
ofition, and of awing into good behaviour thofe who envy our happinefg 
and good fortune; we leifen our influence in proportion to the exertion 
of our ftrength, and wafte our force in’cutting the veins that fupply vitality 
and vigour, and tearing off thofe finews on which depend the exertions 

of our power.’ | : 
After fpeaking in general terms of the powerful efforts made by our 
North American brethren, in defence of the common intereft, both in 
peace and war, he makes this joft reflection. ‘ Under Providence, it 
folely depends upon ourfelves, whether this power fhall increafe or dimi- 
nifh ; whether it fhall be for us, or againft us. Wife and gentle me- 
thods will ever ftrengthen this union, will encourage population, cultiva- 

tion, commerce, whilit the produce of all centers in Britain. Harth 
ungracious means will as neceflarily weaken the union, will make them 
defirous of forgetting that they are of Englifh defcent, will leffen their 
duty and allegiance, and teach them to think hardly of a country, to 
which they indeed owe their original, but which they find difpofed to 
difinherit them, and to deny them the privileges of their on” 
’ | gen 
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Sych means will infallibly kindle jealoufies, fpread difcontentand difaffec- 
tion, and put a ftop to induftry, and to every virtuous aim or emulation, ° 
¢ People under fuch circumftances, impatiently look forward to that - 
independency, which their fituation favours; and this the more eagerly, 
in proportion to the prejudices they have early imbibed againft a govern- 
ment they think oppreflive; they grudge to contribute to the fupport of 
a ftate that threatens to abridge their liberties ; difcontent prompts them ' 
to enquire by what means they can moft fafely give vent to their re- 
venge. They make a virtue of their neceflities, grow frugal, either: 
make a fhift without, or fupply by their own induftry, many articles of 
commerce, the product of the Mother Country; trade then begins to 
languifh at home : the merchants will firit feel the effects of this decay, 
the manufacturers fuffer next, but without knowing the caufe. The, 
landed intereft then finds itfelf embarrafled; yet how few are able to 
trace up the caufe of this genera! diftrefs? the remoteft parts of this 


kingdom already feel, and will yet feel more dreadfully, the fatal effeds: gf 


f@ fuch an unhappy condud&. : 

‘ Far from charging the Authors of thefe unhappy effects, with a de- 
fign of apprefang the Americans, I am only recounting the effe&ts enfuing 
from their conduct. That the Americans think themfelves oppreffed, or 
defigned to be opprefied, is moft certain: witnefs the univerfal oppofi- 
tion to the late intended reculations on that continent. : 

* Let us view what mutt happen amongft them on this occafion : chil- 
dren and youth are difpofed early to imbibe the language and fentiments 
of their parents: they remember, during their lives, and are often ruled 
by, the paffionate dictates of their fore-fathers, What a profpect this for. 
Britain? one illadvifed, unneceflary act, has imbittered the minds of al- 
moft all the inhabitants of America. ‘The youth will receive the tinc- 
ture, and it is needlefs to expatiate on the effects. An age will not ex- 
punge the unhappy impreffions. 

Servabit odorem | 
Tea diu. ! 

* He, who by wrong meafures, and imprudent counfels, alienates the 
affections of the people from their fovereign, is the greatelt enemy to: 
the happinefs of the king, and the profperity of his fabjeéts: and the 
more univerfal the difaffection, and the more: remote the fubjeé&t from: 
better information, the greater is the detriment. It is laying a fare 
foundation for independancy in the Colonies ; and involving both them 
and the parent in difcontent and ruin, 

_* Thoufands of manufaéturers are already turned out of employ ; mul- 
titudes foon muft follow. The landed inteseit muft then fupport them, 
or they muft perifh, Thus in hopes to fave a few pence in the pound, 
at the expence of America, have we faddled ourfelves with an additional 
Poor's rate of ten times the amount, and ruined our commerce, till 
wiler meafyrers bring it back to its former channel. 

* Should any ambitious neighbouring power embrace the prefent junc- 
ture to revenge their paft difgraces, can we be fure that the Americans will 
immediately forget their animofities againft us, and join with their former. 
zeal in our affiftance ? to act againft us they never will, till oppreflion, 
gtievous oppreffion, convinces them, that they are no longer deemed the 

pring of Britain, and have no longer to expect the inheritance of their 
anceftors, Britith freedom, and a Britifh King for their fovercigs.” 

He now proceeds to confider the nature of the adminiftration 0: go- 
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vernment in our American fettlements ; the general tenor of their char. 
ters; and the meafure of their fubordination to parliamentary jurifdic. 
tion. This, in courfe, brings him to the Stamp att; which he totally 
condemns, with the authority of one who appears to be well acquainted 
with the propriety and natural tendency of that aét, if fuffered to operate 
as intended, by thofe who fchemed and promoted it. He then comes 
to reflect on the grand gueftion which muft, in confequence, arife ftom 
the premifes, What can be done under fuch circumftances? * To reverfe 
thefe fatal aéts and regulations, may feem to encourage a licentious 
rabble to oppofe every at of power, however conducive to the publick 
good, if it fquared not with popular opinion. To perfevere in a refo. 
lution, to febjeét fuch untraétable fpirits, even by force, if it was’ne- 
ceffary, would be next to diftra€tion, Our wife neighbours already fre 
this, and rife in their demands, increafe in their obftinate refafal to our 
claims, in proportion to the profpect of th:s difunion. A dangerous 
precedent on one hand, as fome may think to reverfe without trial, an att 
of the fupreme legiflature ; on the other a ruinous civil difcord. Thefe 
are among the unfortunate legacies to the prefent adminiltration,’ 

When he comes to {peak of the fubje&t of repre/entation, he treats 
what has been alledged, with regard to the Americans being as much 
reprefented as copyholders, many large towns and populous communi- 
tics in this kingdom are, with fovereign, and we think, with juft con- 
tempt: asa vain fophiftry, a flimfy deception, and an affront to the 
underftanding of fenfible people !—neverthelefs, he is not of the num- 
of thofe political {chemers who would have the Colonies reprefented in 
the Britifh parliament. He thinks this is a ftep which caught never to be 
taken ; and that it is the mutual intereft of Great- Britain and the Colo- 
nies, that no deputies from North-America ever fhould have a feat in'the 
Britifh fenate, 

‘ Can they, fays he, ever fendany deputies who will at notime give up their 
own, or the Britith liberties, for a place or a penfion? the more diftant 
they are from their confituents, the more they are-expofed to temptation. 
The lefs property thefe deputies have, the lefs will be the purchafe’of 
their votes. Wéi!l Americans, who are able to ferve their country, and 
of independent fortunes, be at all times willing to rifque their lives acrofs 
the ocean in this fervice ? will the diftance admit them to confult ther 
conflituents, during the feffions? muft we have an auxiliary army of 
American penfioners, in conjunétion with fome other diftant memibers, 
not lefs purchafeable, to bear down the fons of freedom and indepen- 
dance in the Briuth fenate, when perhaps the whole fortune of liberty 
is at ftake? No. We fee enough of the effeéts of venal poverty at 
home, without adding to its influence from our Colonies.’ 

He next takes notice of the pernicious doftrine maintained by thofe 
who advile us to exert what they call axthority, and to inforce the atts 
that have fpread fuch univerfal difcontent through America; he traces 
the natural effects of this council ; and fhews that at beft fuch meafutes 
would prove but a wretched palliative for evils they could not pofiily 
cure.——He then procecds to lament the general ignorance which prevails 
in this country, with regard to the geography and hiftory of our Célo- 
nies ; and the miftaken notions we are apt to entertain of their fitwation 
and produce ; and of the condition, manner of life, traffic and comner- 
ions of their inhabitants, The account he gives of thefe feveral circumftan- 
ces'(and efpecially of the effential difference between the Weft _ 
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and North Americans) is‘corions, and, we apprehend, may be fafely de- 
pended on.——In the conclafion, he briefly ‘difcuffes the rhree ways that 
are commonly propofed, by which to extricate ourfelves from our pre- 
fent perplexed fituation ; viz. 1. To enforce the Stamp att, 2. to /u/- 
pent, OF, 3. to repeal It; and ‘he is clearly of opinion, that it ought 
to be repealed: there being, in his judgment, not the léaft room to ap- 

rehend any ill confequence, but, on the contrary, much good, from 
fach 8 mark of ‘kind and candid indulgence of our fellow fubjeéts.— 
On the whole, we earneftly recommend this excellent little traét, of which 
out extracts can give but an ‘iniperfect idea, to the perafal of every Bri- 
ton who is deffrous of information, with régard to the real ftate of the 
cafe, in this very intereft:ng dilpute between the head and the members 
of the Britith ‘body-potitic, 


Art. 19. The Claim of the Colonies to.an extmption from internal 
taxes impofed by authority of Parliament, examined. Ina Letter 


from a Gentleman to his Friend in America. 8vo. as. 
W. Johnfton. | 


Contsoverts the Colonifts claim-to an exemption; ‘and maintains the 


Parliament's right to a fupreme and uncontrolable jurifdiétion, internally 


aid externally, over the properties and perfons of the fubjects in the Co~ 
lonies. The Author has ftated fome material objeétions to the cuftoma- 
ry method of ‘regaiftions; and gives @ particular account of the beha- 
viour of the Colonies and their agents, with regard to their oppofing ‘the 
Stamp bill, before the act was .pafied; from which he would have ‘us 
infer, that if a precedent was not obtained on this occafion, in favour 
of America, the failure thereof, muft be charged on the impr pro- 
cedure of the Americans themfelves.—The Author writes with judg- 
ment and temper ; and'notwithftanding his difallowance of ‘the clan 
of the Colonies to an exemption, &c. he concludes with expreffing ‘his 
good opinion of the temper and moderation of parliament, and his con- 
fidence in the candor and perpetwal regard which fome gentle- 
men bear to.the Colonies; from whence he concludes, there is no 
roon fur appreheénfion, that advantage will ‘be taken of the f$fward- 
néfs of their legitimate offspring ; ‘but that ‘their dealing towards them 
will be like that of parents :to their truant children, not rigorouily juft, 
but forbearing and affe€tionate. May-fach a parestal fpiric ever'prevail 
in this nation ; and may her children ever make dutiful and grateful re- 
turns to fuch indulgence and tendernefs ! 


Art. 20. A Letter froma Merchant in Londo to lis Nephew in 
North- America, relative to the prefent pofture of Affairs ix 
the Colonies. ‘8vo. 1s. Walter. 

On the fame fide of the queftion with the foregoing ; but written 
with lefs moderation. The author treats the Colonifts very cavalierly ; 
talks in a pert aflluming ftrain; and fhews a difpofition to cavil and 
fneer at the Americans throughout his whole letter: which, however, 


isa fmart and fhrewd performance; and will fcarcely fail to entertain 
thofe whom it may net happen to convince. 


Art. 21. An Application of fome General Political Rules to the pre- 
Jent State of Great- Britain, Ireland, and America. Ina Letter 
to the Rt. Hon, Earl Temple. 8vo. 4s. 6d, Almon. 

There 
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There is a great deal of fenfible judicious {peculation in this pamphlet ; 
which, however, we are afraid is too {peculative, too general, and per- 
haps too moderate, to be much attended to, in our prefent political heat 
and hurry. This traétate, neverthelefs, deferves to be read, and atten- 
tively confidered, on account of the variety of ufeful obfervations with 
which it abounds. 


Art. 22. 4 plain and feafonable Addrefs to the Freeholders of 
Great-Britain, on the prefent pofture of Affairs in America, 
8vo. 6d. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


Ridicule of Mr. Pitt, and declamation againft the Americans. 


Art. 23. Confiderations on the Propriety of impofing Taxes in the 
Britifo Colonies, for the Purpofe of raifing a Revenue by Aét of 
Parliament. By Mr. Dulaney of Maryland. Second Edition, 
8vo. 18. 6d. Almon. : 


Of this notable pamphlet, which was publifhed laft month, without 
the Author's name, we gave fome account in the Review for Jan. p. 6s, 


Art. 24. The Anfwer to a Colonel’s Letter. By a Wooden-legged 
Soldier in Gloucefterfhire. Wherein fome American Matters 
are flightly touched upon. 8vo. 1s. Main. 


This wooden-legged foldier is by no means a wooden-headed one. Cor- 
poral Oaktree is really a very clever facetious fellow. The purport of 
his pamphlet is But do—buy it, Reader, without farther recom- 
mendation. . It will extertain you, to fay the leaft ; and poffibly it may 
alfo afford you a good fhilling’s-worth of information : although, by the 
way, there is not more than a common fixpenny-worth of paper and 
print.. But whether the corporal or his bookfeller be to blame, in this 
refpect, is beft known to themfelves, 





MepDiICAL. 


Art. 25. 4 Letter from F. Keyfer, Surgeon and Chemift, of Paris, | 
to Mr. Fonathan Wathen, Surgeon, of London, in Anfwer to his 
Pamphlet, entitled, Practical* Qbfervations on the Venereal 
Difeafe. 8vo. 6d. Nicoll. 


If the Writer of this pamphlet expected that the publick fhould be- 
lieve it to be Jona fide a letter from Mr. Keyfer, the words ¢ran/lated from 
thé French ought to have appeared in the title page, unlefs Mr. Keyfer 
be an Englifhman, Mr. Wathen having, in his Pra@ical Obfervations*, 
proneunced Keyfer’s pills to be a weak mercurial, in many cafes infaf- 
ficient to cure the. Venereal Difeafe, and by no means deferving the re- 
putation they have acquired in France, this Author, in the name of Key- 
ier, fteps forth in vindication of the faid pills, fupported by the tefti- 
mony of Guerin and Le Cat. But the part in which he bears hardeft 
upon his antagonill, is where he reproaches him with having formerly 
entertained fo different an opinion of thefe pills as to offer a confiderable 
fum in order to become a joint purchafer of the fecret. This is un- 
doubtedly a home charge upon Mr, Wathen. How that gentleman der 
fends himfelf will appear in the following Article. t 


* See Review, Vol. XXXII. p. 371. 
Art. 26. 
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art. 26. An Anfwer to the Letter of Mr. Keyfer, in which the In- 

Mo ficien of s Medicine for the Cure of the Venereal Difeafe, is 
‘further confidered, &c. By Jonathan Wathen, Surgeon. 
8vo. 6d. Rivington. | 


This Writer’s principal intention, in his Pradical Oh/fervations, men- 
tioned in the laft article, was to prove that no xo/frum whatfoever, or 
fecret, or known preparation of mercury, deferves to be exclufively con- 
fidered as a cure for the Venereal Difeafe. ‘ Away, fays he, with ar- 
canas, noftrums, and curious preparations, &c. they have no value, but 
as containing fomewhat y bow only remedy (mercury) for their bafis : 
nor have they any good eifeéts but what are derived from thence, and 
as they are regulated in their operation.’ In the courfe of that treatile, 
he animadverted on the particular mercurial preparations of which he 
had made trial in his own pra€tice, equally condemning them all as ge- 
neral medicines, Keyfer’s pills among the reft. This produced the letter 
reviewed in our laft article, and that letter gave rife to this reply. In 
regard to the accufation of having formerly offered to purchafe the 
fecret, the Author ingenuoufly owns the faét, but iells us, at the fame 
time, that it happened feven years ago, when he really entertained 
a favourable opinion of Keyfcr’s pills; but that more experience hath 
fince obliged him to change his opinion, both in regard to thofe pills, 
and to every other fpecific for the Venereal Difeafe. Mr. Wathen has, 
throughout the whole, acquitted himfelf with judgment and propriety, 
his pamphiet being, in our apprehenfion, a fufficient and fatisfactory 
reply to Mr. Keyfer’s letter. Bet 


Art. 27. Some Hiftories of Wounds of the Head, Fc. with Obfer- 


vations: to which are added a few Remarks on the Convulfive 
Cough of the Year 1764, in Cornwall. By John Williams of 


Redruth, Cornwall. 8vo. 1s. Falmouth printed, and 
fold by Baldwin in London, 


‘ The appearances exhibited in the operation of the trepan, convince 
me that the remark of a very ingenious modern author (P. Pott) con- 
cerning the dura mater, is premature, and carries in it a falfe idea. He 
aflerts that the dura mater performs the office of perioffeum within the 
craneum, in the fame manner as the pericraneum doth externally ; now 
I think the fact is otherwife, and that the dura mater (unlefs at the fa- 
tures) is conneéted with the fkull by fmall ligamentous veffels (if the ex- 
preflion is allowed) at uncertain diftances ; whereas the pericraneum, .and 
all perioftea, appear to be in every point fo clofely attached to their. 
refpective bones, while healthy, that nothing short of much violence can 
divide them, In fome points thefe ligamentous veffels connec the fkull 
and dura mater very tightly, fo as to occafion a difficulty in detaching 
them, and frequently the laceration produces a flight hemorrhage ; but, 
generally fpeaking, they adhere flightly, as if ituck together with a kind. 
of gummy /yxovia, whofe tenacity gives way to the leait force imagin- 
able.'—So beginneth the notable produétion of Mr. John Williams of 
Redruth in Cornwall, who, if we may judge from his pamphlet, feems 
to be a very facetious kind of a gentleman, Nothing but his total ig- 
norance of Mr. Pott’s ftation, charaéter and abilities, can excufe the fa- 
miliarity of his attack upon that ingenious modern author, as he is kindly 
piealed tocallhim. Put if he had been properly mafter of his fubject, 
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he would not have ufed the word premature, as Mr. Pott, in confidering 
the dura mater 2s the internal periofteum of the cranium, does no more 
than follow the opinion of the'beft anatomiits. Left Mr. Williams fhould 
difpute our affertion, we will tranicribe a few paflapes from fome of the 
moft celebrated, upon this fubject, 

_ Ufas dur@ matris: loco perioftii cranio intus infervire. Hezferi Com. 
pend. Anat, 

The dura mater lines the infide of the cranium, and fupplies the place 
of an internal perioffeum. Winflow's Anatomy. 

Now let us hear what the great Haller fays concerning the adhefion of 
the dura mater, which our Author afferts to be fo flight. 

Speaking of the cranium, hefays, ‘ huic {pherx undique interius ad. 
nafcitur membrana firmiflima, ex duabus laminis fstis diftin€tis compo. 
fita, toti offex, fuperficiei infinitis vafculis, tanguam p:dunculis sertinae 
citer adnata, & in fano homine nulliti foperati is, paulo levius offibus 
tenuillimis, enaci/ime vero adhzrens in offium commiffusis. In junioribus 
corporibus ita cranioadhezret, ut una adnexas fibras avellas.’ Prim, 
Lin. 

‘ Caufa.adhafionis eft in arteriis venulifgue a dura membrana ad os 
tranfeuntibus, & a cellulofo pariter textu, qui & alias inter periofteum & 
os, & inter duram membranam atque calvarium reperitur, &c.—Sed 
nufquam, unquam liberam reperi, aut abfque violentia craniam a dura 
matre avelli.” Elementa Phyfiol. 

We have quoted thefe paflages in the original language, as the learned 
Autheyfor whofe information they are intended, might have taken juft 
offencesf we had prefumed totranflate them. As to the reft of his pam- 
phlet, we thall continue our review: of it from the next edition, which, 
we prefume, he will begia with a proper apology to Mr. Pott. We 
cannot help obferving, however, before we take our leave of Mr. Wil- 
liams, that it was a little unlucky thus to ftumble at the threfhold, as he 
might otherwife have paffed on without much animadverffon. Thofe 
who happen not to have had the advantage of a dancing-fchool educa- 
tion, would do bef, when they enter a room upon bulinefs, to begin 
their narration without the ufaal ceremony of a fixe bow. B £ 

“= ° 


Pof TICAtlL. 


Art, 28. Political Epiftles, on various Subjects of the prefent Times. 
: 4to. 1s. Nicoll. 


This pamphlet contains only the firft part, or opening, of the Au- 
- thor’s defign ; which, however, is not yet very clearly revealed. He is 
an obfcure writer ; a very aukward verfifier ; and the frequency of his 
no-rhimes is intolerable. This firft part is addreffed, by this political 
Poet, Jo his Country; and in it he propofes to explain ‘ the natural rife 
and courfe of GovernMENT and its THREE EsTATEs, the perfe&tion 
of the Britih Constitution, Liperty, PrerocaTive both home 
and foreign, Kincs. —————Such is the form of his Argument, as 
prefixed to the Epiftle. Do you underftand it, Reader? We do not, 
who have perufed the whole pamphlet! The following lines, extracted 
from what he fays of Prerogative, and applies to our prefent monarch, 
may ferve as a {pecimen of his poetry: 

Britain! do not thon mifguide 

Thy reafon, by ill-manner'd pride, 
, The 
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The truft thou giv’ft thy kings, give free 
Worthy of them, and worthy thee, 
Where we half-traft, we but infule. 
Honour is honour’s great refult. 
The fov’reign dignity mu frown, 
Beneath a hard brow-beating crown. 
O! let it fit with royal grace, 
With fafety, and with private eafe, 
On crorce’s head.——- 
There is fomething very like fentiment, in fome parts of this work ; 
and pity it is, that every reader will not eafily find out what the Author 
would be at. Perhaps he will more clearly unfold his meaning in his 


next epiltle. 


Art. 29. Political Epifiles, on various Subjeéis of the prefent Times. 
Epiftle the Second. 4to. 1s. Nicoll. 


The Author is ftill in the clouds; from whence he has let fall fome 


myftic lines, which, according to the argument prefixed, relate to 
‘ party, faction, the merits of general warrants, the liberty of the prefs, 


and the late peace, confidered. A juft fenfe and underflanding of rule 


and government, and the fureft means of not offending againft them.’ 
But, notwithitanding the affitance we expected from this key, we have 
not been able to unlock this politico-poetical cabinet; fo that the trea- 
fures of fenfe and wit which it may poilibly contain, are, as yet, concealed 
from our view. 


Art. 30. A poetical Sermon on the Benefit of Aff:tion, and the Rea-. 


Jonablenefs of an entire Refignation to the Will of the Supreme 
Being. In Two Parts. By the Reverend Chriftopher Atkin- 
fon, of Yelden in Bedfordfhire. 4to. 1s. 6d. Payne. 

Mr. Atkinfon may be a very worthy man, and his poetical fermon 


might be publifhed with the beft intention in the world; but we are 
lorry that we can fay nothing more in its favour. Le 


Art. 31. The Powers of the Pen, a Poem. Addreffed to J. Curre,” 


Efq; 4to. 2s. Richardfon and Co. 


The Author of this poem is one-of thofe namerous maggots that have 
bred in the remains of Churchill ; who, from the vain hope of acquiring 
fome confequence by it, have entered into his quarrels without his pro- 
vocations, and inherited his fpirit of abufe without his capacity. The 
verification of this poem is in fome places tolerable, and in others ut- 
terly defpicable ; the title, however, is a mere gratis dium, and the 
pamphlet ought properly to have been called The Poifan of the Pen. L 

¢ 


Art. 32. The Birth of Chrift, an irregular Ode. By Thomas 
Gibfon, M. A. late Prebendary af Peterborough, and Reétor 


of Pafto{ and Polebrook in Nerthamptonfhire, 4to. 13. 
Wilion and Fell. eat 2 = 


PA appess that this poem was written in the year 1715, when the 
or ; Was at Queen’s-College in Oxford, and that it met with the ap- 
Probation of the ingenious Mr. Tickell, who was then at Queen’s. The 
al Editor, 
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Editor, who is thé Author’s fon, tells us, that it was only in confequencé 
of the repeated folicitations of fome judicious friends that it is now made 
public; but the judgment of fri¢nds in this, as in a thoufand fimilar 
cafes, was but ill-informed. The improvements made in Lyric poetry, 
fince the year 1715, would have renderéd the publication of a better per- 


formance than this, utterly fuperfluous. L 


Art. 33. L’Allegro et Le Penfierofo de Milton, traduits en Vers 
Frangois. ato. 2s. Becket. 

To attempt a tranflation of thofe poems, whofe merit in no fmall de- 
ree depends upon a felicity of expreflion, is a very dangerous thing ; 
or happinefs and elegance of diction are feldom transferable from one 

Janguage to another. This is a diffufe tranflation, and the Al/egro is better 
executed than the Pen/ierofo, as, indeed, the genius of the language was 
better adapted to it. But, after all the Tranflator’s pains, how very 
inadequate, nay; how very inexpreflive of the original is his copy * 
How much fuperior are the two following lines, 
—— Sweeteft Shakefpeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warbles his native wood-notes wild, 
to the laboured tranflation ! 
Oi le plus doux nourriffon, 
De la belle invention, 
Shakefpear, baiffant la mefure 
De fes fublimes concerts, 
Sans art redonnant les aits 
Que lui diéte la nature. 


Art. 34. Lachryme Elegiace, five Querele Epiftolares. Auétore 
Reverendo J. D. Cotton, de Eftra Bona, in Agro Effexienfi, 


-Vicario. 4to. 1s. 6d. Caflon. 

Thefe Elegiac Epiftles, written by Mr. Cotton, Vicar of Good Eafter 
in Effex, on the death of his wife, are replete with the pure and ge- 
nuine fpirit of the claflic mufe; and, indeed, we have hardly ever feen 
any thing of the kind more ingenious. There is a delicacy, a tendernefs 
and a'chaftity in the expreffion, the fentiments are juft and interefting, 
and the numbers happily modulated: 

Occurrit Catharinz, et cara et dulcis imago, 
Paci anime noftre, vz mihi! cara nimis : 
Occurrunt veneres, et pulchrz gratia forme, 
Quique erat in lzto plurimus ore decor. 
Occurrunt animi dotes mihi, amorque fidefque, 
Quicquid et in fida conjuge dulce fuit. 
¥ * 


Szpe hortos eger vernos, agrofque pererro ; 
Szpe peta fontes pratereuntis aque. 
At curis agri, et fontes alimenta miniftrant, 
/Egramque in mentem gaudia prifca ruunt. 
Szpius hic tecum, Catharina, errare folebam, 
Dum manui fide fida revineta manus, 
Szpé fub hac olim feffi requievimus umbra, 
Dum blando amplexu colla tenenda dabas, 
Szpius has preter taciti confedimus undas, 
Latitia trepidi dum micuere finus. 
Thefe epiftles are three in number, and ate addrefled to different 
friends,” Lb. 
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Art. 35- Elegiac Tears, or Plaintive Epiftles; being a poetical 
Tranflation of the Rev. Mr. Cotton’s Elegiace Lachryme, five 
Querelz Epiftolares. By the Rev. George Itchener, L.L.B. 
Vicar of Great Baddow in Effex, and late of St. John’s Col- 
lege, in Oxford. 4to. 41s. 6d. Buckland, 

This performance, which, following the Latin, is uncouthly called 
Elegiac Tears, is a tranflation of the foregoing article, and is executed 
with dffeven® merit, a in fome places agreeable enough, and in 
others very indifferent, ‘The verfion of the Latin paflages we have 
quoted will ferve as a fpecimen : 

My Cath’rine’s dear idea I furvey, 
Dear, but ah! doom’d to bear my peace away ! 
Her form I fee, and nice proportions trace, 
Her youthful bloom, and polifh of her face, 
On her mind’s charms, her love and honour dwell, 
And all the wife’s endearments ravifh’d tell. 

* » 


Oft vernal lawns and fields forlorn I tread, 
Or wind fome rill, as its mzeanders lead ; 
But lawns and rills no lefs increafe my {mart, 
And patft delights but yield new grief of heart. 
Cath’rine, to thefe with thee I oft retir’d, | 
Tink’d hand in hand, admiring and admir’d, ae 
Oft have we flept fatigued beneath this fhade, 
While my fond arms about thy neck were laid. 
Oft to thefe ftreams, in filence, have we ftole, 
While panting bofoms mark’d our flow of foul! 
The whole tranflation is conceived in much the fame kind of verfe as 


the above paflages. 
Ly. 
RELIGIous and CONTROVERSIAE. 


Art. 36. 4 fhort Effay on Man’s original State, and Fall in the firft 
Adam; and of his Recovery by Fefus Chrift, the fecond Adam. 
With fome Obfervations on the Gofpel-call : as alfo fome Reflections 
on the Chriftian Life. 8vo. 1s. Keith. 


. An excellent Narcotic ! 


Art. 37. A Letter to the fociety of Protefant Diffenters, at the 
Odiagon in Liverpool. 8vo. 6d, Keith. 

_ A republication of fome controverfial letters that have lately appeared 

in the News-papers, relating to the Chriftian rite of 4apti/m ; and which 

were occafioned by a late difcourfe of Dr. Gill’s, .They are introduced, 

by the prefent Editor, with a very refpeétful addrefs to the proteftant fo- 

Clety inftituted a few years ago at Liverpool, by fome ftiled The Gendle- 


men of the Oétagon, frem the figure of the building in which they itated] 
aflemble, for divine worthip. . 7 re 


Art. 38. Sermons and other praétical Works of the late reverend 
and learned Mr. Ralph Erfkine, Minifter of the Gofpel in Dum~ 


ferling. Folio. 2Vols. 21. 2s. Glafeow, printed £ 
Urie, and fold in London by Knox. ancectp weniger 


When we have mentioned that the Author of thefe two folios is the 
identical 
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identical Mr. Ralph Erlkine, who wrote the famaus Gofpel-fonnets, (which 
are re-printed in this edition) any farther information will, perhaps, be 
deemed needlefs.— But fome, peradvemture, will fay ‘ that they are un. 
rae whaee with thofe fonnets: for the fatisfaftion of fuch, therefore, we 
here give a fpecimen of them, from the Believer’ 5 Efpoufal:, 
.* f - defeription of the fituation of Cuk1s7’s intended Brive, while 
ander the workings of the /pirit : 
She, with a hell-deferving confcious breaft, 
Flees for atonement to the worthy priett. 
She, asa flave to Sin and Satan, wings 
Her flight for help unto the King of Kings. 
She all her maladies and plairogs Dither forth, 
To this phyfician of eternal worth. 
She f{preads before his throne her filthy fore, 
And lays her broken bones down at his door. 
Notwithftanding this unfavourable picture of the fpoufe, we find it 
was a mate¢h, at laft ; and thus the fonnet on the nuptials begins: 
Thus doth the Hafband, by his father’s will, 
Both for and in his Bride the law fulfil ; 
For her, as ’tis a cowenant; and then 
In her, as “tis a rule of life to men. 
The Jtalics, in this laft extraét, are printed exactly from the book, 
We offer no comment on thefe verfes, as it would fearce be decent to 
fuppofe our Readers would require any. 


MiIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 39. The Life and Opinions of Triftram Shandy, Gentleman. 
Vol. IX. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Durham, &c. , 


Not genuine; but not fo ill counterfeited, as were fome of the former 
imitations of Mr. Sterne’s truly original manner. On the whole, it 
fhould feem that Triflram’s hobby-horfe will carry nobody fo ire and 
eafily as he carries his matter. 


Art. 40. The Doétrine of Gold and Silver Computations ; in which 
is included, that of he Par o f Money ; the Proportion in Value 
between Gold and dow, and the Valuation of Gold, Silver, Part= 
ing, Affays: With ufeful Tables and Beateier By Thomas 
Snelling. 8vo. 4s. few’d. Snelling. 4 
"The carious and ufeful fabjefts above- micutidaed feem to be treated 

with great accuracy, by Mr, Snelling-; who is allowed to be very con-" ~ 

verfant in them: fee alfo his Hiftory of the Silver Coinage, mentioned 


in the Review for March, 17623 and his View of the Gold Coinage, 
Rev, Vol. XXVIII, p. 402. d 


a, 





o 2 im we BM. 8, 


T, The Neceffity of immediate Attention to the CaLus of Gopnabs 
New-year’s-day, 1766, at Wareham in Dorfetthire. By S$. Reader. Dilly. 

I]. T he Bleffednefs of thofe who die in the Lord.—At Hammerimith, 
on the Death of Richard Coope, Efg; By George Turnbull. Dilly. 


N. B. Some other Sermons have been publifhed this month; for. 


which we mutt refer to a future lift: ane or two of them will deferve- 
peculiar notice. 











